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WHY DOESN’T EDUCATION EDUCATE? 


By Dean OTIS E. RANDALL 


‘‘Wuy don’t the colleges give us some- 
thing which will be of practical service to 
us after graduation?’’ is a question which 
we are frequently asked by graduates when 
they have been out of college long enough 
to discover some of the things which they 
are called upon to do. 

Of course this does not mean that this 
feeling is shared by any alarming number 
of students. It is probably safe to say that 
the large majority are ready to admit that 
they got out of their college course all that 
they had expected, or perhaps more, but 
the fact remains, however, that all too many 
apparently capable and ambitious young 
men, frequently successfully engaged in 
some business or professional career, insist 
that they found in what the college had to 
offer little that made any lasting impression 
upon them. 

Any conscientious educator will admit 
that this is an unfortunate situation and 
would like to know who or what is at fault. 
Is it the college, the student or both? 

There are a good many who will quickly 
say that the trouble lies wholly with the 
student. They remind us that the colleges 
of to-day are the outgrowth of many years 
of experiment and experience and have 
reached that stage of perfection which is 
not to be questioned, particularly by imma- 
ture and inexperienced young men. But 
many of us know that students are fre- 
quently charged with failings for which 
they are not altogether responsible. 
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Let us begin our search for the difficulty 
in the college and see if we who have been 
engaged in college teaching are guilty of 
any shortcomings which may be accountable 
for this critical attitude of the students. 

After much thought and study I am con- 
vineed that our educational policies and 
methods of instruction are not altogether 
ideal. Iam sure that we have been and still 
are overlooking opportunities for improve- 
ment, and unless we are willing to make 
them we can not expect the results which 
should follow our educational effort. 

Because we place such a high value upon 
college traditions we are very reluctant to 
make any serious changes in long-estab- 
lished and widely accepted customs, but we 
can not afford to adhere to obsolete methods 
of procedure in the field of education any 
more than we can in the fields of business or 
industry. 

The majority of our professors are giving 
instruction now practically in the same 
manner as their predecessors years ago with 
the assumption that there is little call for 
change either in the subjects taught or in 
the method of treatment. True, there are 
notable exceptions. A number of institu- 
tions and a good many progressive teachers 
are courageously discarding old methods 
and introducing those which are new and 
better. 

In the first place, one error to which may 
be attributed much of the failure on our 
part to prepare students adequately for the 
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duties of life lies in the fact that educators 
as a rule have mistaken notions as to what 
constitutes an ideal education and the rela- 
tion which it should bear to the great 
variety of channels along which students 
are supposed to make use of it. 

Some professors are inclined to look upon 
education as something which has value in 
and of itself quite independent of the atti- 
tude of the student toward it or of its adap- 
tation to the special needs of individuals. 

They regard knowledge and skill as the 
first essentials, and with this in mind college 
authorities search the country over for 
great scholars and research men who are 
supposed to be able to transfer knowledge 
in bulk from these great storehouses of 
learning to the empty minds of youth who, 
as we might expect, are not very enthusi- 
astic over the process. 

We are not underestimating the value of 
knowledge and skill, in fact they are ab- 
solutely essential in education, but students 
must have full instruction and advice as to 
the proper use which may be made of them. 
To place these great potential agencies in 
the hands of men who have no regard for 
truth and honesty, who close their eyes to 
high moral standards, may lead and fre- 
quently has led to disastrous results. 

Our aim in education should be first to 
help students to come to a better under- 
standing of themselves, and secondly to 
inspire them to make an earnest effort to 
prepare themselves through such agencies 
as they may employ for unselfish service 
in a world of opportunity. But because of 
absorbing interest in material accomplish- 
ments and the demand for a type of prepa- 
ration which will be helpful in these diree- 
tions, and in which stress is laid on knowl- 
edge and skill, we are losing sight of these 
worthy ideals. 

_ Another error is revealed in the undesir- 

able tendency on the part of many pro- 
fessors to place a much higher value than 
they should upon the subject-matter which 
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they choose to teach. They frequently give 
the impression that a thorough knowledge 
of their particular branch of learning con- 
stitutes an education in itself, quite inde- 
pendent of the method of treatment and the 
inspirational influence which they ought to 
exert through a magnetic personality. 

So deeply are they interested in the 
growth and popularity of their individual 
departments that professors vie with one 
another in efforts to secure the approval 
of the college authorities and the applause 
of educators outside. 

They seem to be oblivious of the fact that 

success in college teaching must depend 
upon a friendly cooperative effort on the 
part of all members of the staff, and a 
united interest in a common goal. 
_ They also overlook the fact that their 
first attention should be given to the nature 
and needs of the young human material 
under their care in order that they may 
proceed intelligently on the tasks ahead of 
them. 

In the mechanical world we do not hesi- 
tate to spend millions in analyzing and 
testing inanimate material in order that we 
may discover hidden qualities and that 
method of treatment which will make it 
possible to use it profitably in the manu- 
facture of an acceptable product. How 
much time does the average professor find 
to study the nature and the possibilities of 
the living human material which he is sup- 
posed to develop into a product infinitely 
more valuable than any mechanism that can 
be devised ? 

We are wisely giving a great deal of at- 
tention to the physical welfare of our stu- 
dents. We try to locate and correct abnor- 
mal tendencies. We are constantly experi- 
menting in hospitals and clinics in the hope 
of discovering the proper methods of treat- 
ment of diseases. Certainly we are to be 
commended for the interest we are taking 
in physical health, but how much serious 


‘attention are we giving to mental and 
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spiritual health which are so essential in 
an ideal education? The professor sees 
little ground for worries so long as his stu- 
dents pass his examinations with satisfac- 
tory grades. 

It is hard to make these scholarly gentle- 
men realize that the precious subjects which 
they teach have no lasting value. They are 
nothing more than tools temporarily em- 
ployed in building a permanent structure 
which is to stand long after the tools have 
been forgotten. 

Still another error will be observed in 
connection with the processes of instruction. 
We are inclined to overlook the fact that 
there is such a thing as self-instruction and 
that no education of real value is to be ac- 
quired without it. 

Too often we assume that students on ac- 
count of their immaturity and inexperience 
are incapable of thinking and acting for 
themselves and that whatever is to be ac- 
complished in the way of their education 
rests entirely on the shoulders of the 
teacher. 

Merely listening to words of wisdom as, 
they fall from the lips of great scholars 
may be delightful and frequently inspiring, 
but unless through some process or influence 
the student is led to see the significant part 
which he himself is to play, and is perfectly 
able to play, in the enterprise the most im- 
portant part of his education is overleoked. 

Our failure to recognize in the students 
their capacity to work by themselves with- 
out the constant supervision of the in- 
structor and to give them opportunity to 
display it in connection with college assign- 
ments will account for the great apathy 
which so many show in connection with the 
study of many assigned subjects, as well as 
for their dissatisfaction regarding the whole 
college course. 

It is natural for youth to search out those 
channels through which they may demon- 
Strate their capacity to accomplish some- 
thing which they may call their own. This 
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is why they are so deeply interested in 
extra-curricular activities where success de- 
pends almost entirely upon what they them- 
selves are capable of doing and where they 
are greatly stimulated by the discovery of 
their own unobserved talents awaiting 
development. 

To discourage this tendency in youth or 
to overlook such opportunities as we have 
to encourage it serves to dampen initiative 
and smother ambition, two of the great 
essentials in an ideal education. 

We are giving too little attention to the 
matter of vocational guidance. No one 
ean hope to teach intelligently and effec- 
tively without knowing all that can be 
known about the nature and inclination 
of his pupils, and the directions in which 
they are best fitted to exercise such natural 
talents as they may possess. Altogether too 
many students flounder around during the 
whole four-year period without being able 
to find themselves or that particular line of 
work which they would care to follow after 
graduation. You will find in every gradu- 
ating class a number of men who have fol- 
lowed faithfully the course of study pre- 
scribed for them without having any idea 
as to the use which they are to make of the 
instruction which they have received. To 
attempt to give instruction to a student 
under these conditions is a waste of the 
teacher’s time as well as that of the pupil 
and will lead to no satisfactory results. 
Still we continue to lay out our exacting 
programs of study and insist that all who 
hope to secure a degree shall follow them, 
whether they like it or not. 

We can not expect graduates to be satis- 
fied with what they get out of college so long 
as we who teach show a greater interest in 
the subjects we teach than we show in the 
welfare of the students individually, and 
fail to give them the benefit of our experi- 
ences in advising them and assisting them 
not only while they are directly under our 
care but also when they have gone out into. 
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the world and are obliged to stand on their 


own feet. 

After many years of close contact with 
undergraduate life I have no hesitation in 
asserting that the most serious reason for 


student dissatisfaction is our failure to 
satisfy even in a small degree their instine- 
tive cravings for something far more impor- 
tant than purely material accomplishments, 
however extensive they may be. No man, 
whether in college or out, can expect to be 
satisfied with himself or with what he may 
be doing so long as he gives his whole at- 
tention to the attainment of those things 
which have no lasting value, and that is all 
that may be said of that which is to be ac- 
quired through an education consisting only 
of knowledge and skill. 

It is exceedingly difficult to persuade col- 
lege professors to believe that they are 
under any obligations to depart from the 
long-established practice of giving their 
whole attention to the training and develop- 
ment of the mind. They claim that any- 
thing which has to do with spiritual de- 
velopment is entirely outside their sphere 
of action and should be taken care of by 
those specially chosen and trained for such 
work. Yet we can not fail to admit that 
instruction which does not at least encour- 
age the building of character is accomplish- 
ing only a part of the education which our 
youth should have if we expect them to 
render the service which the world needs 
so much to-day. 

When we stop to consider what has been 
accomplished along material lines through 
trained mentality we are inclined to think 
that we should be greatly gratified and feel 
that we have been liberally rewarded for 
our educational effort. Yet for some reason 
we are far from being satisfied. We are 
conscious of the absence of those influences 
in our social relations which should make it 
possible for us to get out of life those things 
which will satisfy the deeper longings of the 


soul. 
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A glance at world conditions to-day can 
not fail to convince us of the truth of this 
statement: home life disrupted, capital and 
labor in conflict, the country suffering 
under depression, crime running rampant, 
and war clouds looming up in all parts of 
the world. 

These unfortunate conditions are not due 
to lack of intelligence, but because we have 
chosen to follow our individual selfish in- 
clinations, forgetful of our moral obliga- 
tions to our fellowmen. 

Can our schools and colleges which are 
supposed to prepare youth to play their part 
in the management of world affairs claim 
that it is no part of their duty as educators 
to give such advice and direction as shall 
at least encourage them to face the prob- 
lems of life with some appreciation of the 
value of good moral character ? 

It is claimed that there is no place in the 
college program, as it is arranged to-day, 
for courses of instruction dealing with the 
cultivation of spiritual values. The diffi- 


“culty is not due to lack of space or oppor- 
“tunity but rather to lack of interest or desire 


on the part of the teacher. 

We have no difficulty in finding plenty of 
room in our school and college programs for 
the introduction of highly commendable 
exercises designed in the interest of physical 
health. Why should we be so neglectful of 
our obligations regarding spiritual health? 

Some may claim that it is too late in a 
student’s life to take these matters up in 
college. There is no period in life where 
we can afford to overlook such important 
considerations. Furthermore, let us not 
forget that in college we are training pros- 
pective fathers and mothers who in turn 
are to exert their influence upon future 
generations. 

If we care to bring these important mat- 
ters to the attention of our youth we can 
work through no more effective channel 
than a properly directed system of educa- 
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tion in which parents and teachers have an 
opportunity to work in close cooperation. 

If we can present these important matters 
to the students in such a way as to influence 
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them to accept them and to put them in 
practice in life’s activities, they will no 
longer question the value of what the col- 
lege has succeeded in giving them. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHING AND GUIDANCE 
AND LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES' 


By LINCOLN FILENE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


You have asked me to tell you, as the 
result of business experience, what kind of 
educational preparation business men and 
women should have; whether, in our experi- 
ence, technical training is better than liberal 
arts preparation; and particularly what 
facts can be brought together from business 
experience to help educators in planning 
programs for schools and colleges. This is 
a large order, but I will try to fill it to the 
best of my ability. 

At the start, let me say that I have for 
years had the conviction that it is a waste 
for any boy or girl to go beyond the second 
year in college without very definitely 
heading for some specific career and shaping 
his or her studies to that end. Of course, 
to this audience I do not need to say that I 
have no patience with the students who do 
not go to college to work. They do neither 
themselves nor the college any good, but 
consider college a sort of social stepping 
stone or a place in which merely to have a 
good time. Fortunately, I believe, there are 
fewer than formerly in these days of stress 
who take this attitude. 

I was talking recently with a life-long 
friend who is a professional educator about 
this very question of vocational aims in lib- 
eral arts education. I want to quote the 
substance of what he said to me on that 
occasion. 

Many of us do not realize that the so-called 
liberal arts courses in colleges were, to a large 


1Given, on November 8, at a dinner in Boston 
of the American Association of University Women. 


extent, vocational courses from the very start. In 
the early days of colleges in this country, most of 
the men—there were no women in colleges, as you 
know, for many years—went to prepare themselves 
for careers in the ministry, in the law and in other 
professions. The curricula of these early times 
were designed to give the type of education best 
suited to men going into these professions. Little 
by little, college graduates began to enter into busi- 
ness and industry. Gradually, also, the curricula 
of colleges have undergone a change in order to 
serve more nearly the interests of boys and girls 
who enter not to prepare themselves for the pro- 
fessions but for commercial and industrial voca- 
tions. 

Let me make clear also that I do not 
believe that a liberal arts college should 
undertake the function of specific occupa- 
tional or professional preparation. A great 
many years ago, speaking of the subject 
which we are discussing to-night, I said that 
‘‘the foundation for a young man or 
woman’s choice of vocation should be laid 
during the college years. <A career is some- 
thing more than a job; it is one’s life work 
and it calls for energy, perseverance, and 
the careful pursuit of a well-thought-out 
plan for self-development during and after 
the college work.’’ It is important to realize 
the difference between a profession which 
is a career and a specific job. Louis D. 
Brandeis, some years before he became an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, em- 
phasized three characteristics of a profes- 
sion as distinguished from other oeccupa- 
tions, as follows: 


First. A profession is an occupation for which 
the necessary training is intellectual in character, 
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involving knowledge and to some extent learning, 
as distinguished from mere skill. 
Second. It is an occupation which is pursued 
largely for others and not merely for one’s self. 
Third. 


of financial return is not the accepted measure of 


It is an occupation in which the amount 


Success. 


In the business with which I have been 
connected all my life we have always real- 
ized the value, not only to ourselves but to 
those whom we employ and to the com- 
munity at large, of liberal arts education. 
We have also realized the value of specific 
I think that it is a 
fair statement of our experience over the 


vocational education. 


vears to say that in most cases the women 
who have come to us with a_ high-school 
education and a year or two of specialized 
business training have not gone as far as the 
women who have come to us with a broad 
liberal arts education, supplemented by spe- 
cial training in such subjects as merchan- 
dising, for example, which our educational 
department provides. It is difficult to make 
a more exact statement than that. 

The other day, in preparation for this 
talk with you, I asked the head of our edu- 
cational department to give me some facts 
from our recent experience. Here they are, 
with our interpretation of them. 

In the last five years, 320 boys and girls 
with A.B. degrees from different colleges, 
mostly in New England, entered our em- 
ploy ment and took our courses in merchan- 
dising. Of this number, our records show 
that exactly half, or 160, have been pro- 
moted. My feeling is that more of this 
group will be promoted, since we have 
counted in the 320 some who have only 
recently completed their studies in the store. 
Out of these 320 college graduates taking 
our merchandising courses, 96 have re- 
signed. Some of these resignations were, in 
the case of the girls, on account of mar- 
riage, and many of them were because of 
the opportunity to capitalize the training 
which we had given, and have gone to what 
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they felt were better jobs in smaller retail 
stores. Adding those who have been pro- 
moted and those who have resigned, and 
taking that from the original 320, we find 
that there are 64 left of that group of liberal 
arts graduates who became students in our 
merchandising courses who have neither 
been promoted in merchandising, nor have 
resigned from the store. I can not tell you 
specifically what has happened to each of 
these 64, but I do know that a fair number 
of them, after taking the merchandising 
course, chose other lines of work in the 
store and have been promoted. 

Our educational department tells me that 
in their contacts with the parents of under- 
graduates, as well as with the undergradu- 
ates themselves, they have always advised 
continuance of liberal arts courses without 
any specific specialization in subjects of 
direct vocational value to a job in a depart- 
ment store. On the other hand, our educa- 
tional department feels that knowledge of 
such useful things as typewriting, if it can 
be secured along with a liberal arts educa- 
tion, and specialization in subjects in which 
the girl has a marked interest, are extremely 
valuable during the course of a liberal arts 
education. I find that our educational de- 
partment thoroughly agrees with those who 
feel that certainly after the freshman year 
a college is no place for a girl who is simply 
trying to have a good time, or who is trying 
to skim the surface of too many courses of 
study to give her -a real background of 
knowledge in any one. 

I realize that there is a danger in encour- 
aging students to plan their college courses 
on the basis of a vocational aim. The 
danger, of course, is that the student may 
specialize too much, and may therefore 
undervalue or neglect altogether important 
studies outside of his field of specialization. 
In this connection, it is interesting to realize 
that one of our greatest graduate schools in 
this country; namely, the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, has recently 
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added to its staff a well-known thinker and 
writer on labor relations and the social 
sciences, feeling that undoubtedly in the 
past the specialized vocational training 
which they have been giving has tended to 
be too narrow, and have overlooked an entire 
field of problems in business and industry 
which every executive of to-day and to-mor- 
row must know something about. It is also 
an interesting sign of the times to know that 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has set up a department on industrial rela- 
tions, feeling, no doubt, that even the most 
highly technically trained men must have a 
broad knowledge of the subjects in this 
category. 

I ean see no escape from the conclusion 
that the colleges have a distinet vocational 
euidanee duty. We are all familiar with 
many eases of boys and girls who, nearly 
at the end of their college careers, are still 
groping very pathetically for something 
definite and tangible as the result of their 
educational experience. It seems to me that 
vocational guidance is really a part of good 
teaching, because good teaching should be 
carried out in the light of definite aims. 
For example, if a student is concentrating 
in a certain field, what should he expect to 
get out of his field of concentration? What 
are the limits of this field of concentration ? 
And so on. 

I yealize that there are many difficulties 
in the way of making real vocational guid- 
ance and counsel a definite part of college 
administration, but I think that these diffi- 
culties can be overcome and that the benefits 
to the students and to the colleges are well 
worth the cost in time and money of sur- 
mounting them. 

In my mind, the ideal liberal arts course 
of education for a young man or woman 
intending to go into business would be one 
which certainly after the first year would 
have a definite professional or vocational 
aim, one which would give a reasonable 
amount of specialized knowledge in that 
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field, but not at the risk of failing to give a 
real appreciation of subjects and problems 
of present-day importance outside the field 
of specialization. In other words, if I may 
be permitted to say what I think general 
culture is, I feel that general culture is 
specialized knowledge and a keen interest 
in and general appreciation based on some 
knowledge of other subjects of every-day 
permanent interest and value. 

We who spend our lives in business have 
perhaps a keener interest in culture than 
many who spend their lives in education 
may realize. Perhaps it is because we are 
deprived to a very large extent of the ad- 
vantages of day-to-day contact with people 
who make education and study and research 
their chief aim in life. Possibly because we 
are at a distance from the universities and 
colleges, we see them in a perspective which 
those too close to the picture do not have. 
In the business with which I am connected, 
we employ many graduates of colleges—I 
do not know the percentage of college gradu- 
ates to total employees—but it is appre- 
ciable. We maintain close contacts with the 
leading colleges in the East, particularly the 
women’s colleges, so that we know from 
actual experience over a good many years 
what kind of product the colleges turn out. 
Of course, in the last analysis, a great deal 
depends on the individual material—the 
difficulties of the colleges are greater in the 
case of students who do not come to them 
well equipped in character than in those 
cases where students have had a good back- 
ground, both in family and in school. 

The object of the program should, of 
course, be to help direct the student into the 
field for which he or she is best qualified, 
that is to say, direction in the literal sense 
of the word. I deliberately use the words 
‘‘field’’ and ‘‘direction’’ because, at this 
period, it is too early as a rule to think of 
a specific job. Our business experience with 
college graduates makes us believe that it is 
better that a student should have a general 
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aim at this point in his or her education, 
even if it is later changed, than that the 
education should be carried on without a 
conscious aim. 

I have in mind a specific case of a young 
woman who is now taking a liberal arts 
course in one of our New England colleges 
and who, at the end of her second year, with 
the advice of her parents and others, began 
to specialize, not too much, however, in a 
subject which she intends to make a sec- 
ondary source of income. At the end of her 
second year, she spent her summer as a 
shopper for one of the Better Business 
sureaus, learning a great deal about adver- 
tising and merchandising. In talking with 
our educational department, she found that 
this training which she was getting in the 
summer would be of great value to her, 
should she apply for employment with us. 
Meanwhile, her liberal arts training con- 
tinues to be the main thing in her life, 
because her advisers feel that she will be 
better equipped not to specialize too nar- 
rowly at this time. 

I have always felt that where a college 
is located near a city, there is no reason why 
part of the curriculum should not be in 
supplemental work in_ business. Young 
boys and girls of college age have plenty 
of energy, and it does not do them any harm 
at all to work in their vacations. Indeed, I 
am certain that the right kind of vacation 
work is a most important supplement to 
college education. 

Unfortunately, in these times, it is not the 
easiest thing in the world to arrange for 
supplemental work in business. The pres- 
sure on business for reemployment of people 
who must earn a living is such that experi- 
ments of this type are more difficult than 
ever. 


Let me repeat again that I do not think 
that the colleges are fulfilling their whole 
duty toward their students if they do not 
give them vocational guidance. 


I repeat, 
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we all know that many college graduates do 
not face the question of what they are going 
to do with their education until the very day 
they receive their diplomas. Is it little 
wonder that so many college graduates have 
a longer period of adjustment to the practi- 
cal situations of life than ought to be 
expected of educated men and women? 

I realize, of course, that if vocational 
guidance is to be given, it must be given 
expertly and with knowledge drawn from 
the day-to-day experience of business and 
the professions. It does not solve the prob- 
lem for me or any one else to say that the 
colleges should give vocational guidance. 
Doubtless they know that they should, and 
many of them are studying and planning 
how they can best fulfil that function. 

To sum up, our business experience con- 
vinees us that beginning at least at the 
second year in college, students should defi- 
nitely head for a specific career and shape 
their studies to that end. This does not 
mean specific vocational or professional 
preparation in a liberal arts college—it does 
mean direction toward a field of activity in- 
volving employment at compensation. The 
specific experience of the organization with 
which I am connected is that broad liberal 
arts education with direction toward an oc- 
cupation for graduation, supplemented by 
specific occupational training in our busi- 
ness, makes for business success with the 
individual. Lastly, we do not feel that all 
the colleges are fully discharging what we 
conceive to be their duty in giving voca- 
tional guidance to their undergraduates. 

I hope that you will take my opinions for 
what they are, namely, the frank expression 
of our business experience in helping to ad- 
just many hundreds of college graduates, 
mostly women, to a life of employment in 
which they can use for their own best ad- 
vantage what they have learned in college, 
supplemented by what they can learn in 
business. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER’S 
REPORT ON INDIAN STUDENTS 

THE report on the work of the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for India in London for the year 1935-36, 
whieh has recently been published, states accord- 
ing to Science and Culture that “there has actu- 
ally been an increase in the number of students 
to about 1,350, as compared with the correspond- 
ing figure 1,316 during 1934-35. The number 
of new applications for admission shows an even 
more marked inerease from 617 in the previous 
year to 760 for 1936-37, while the number of 
offers of admission received on behalf of Indian 
applicants has risen from 465 to 561.” 

Two hundred and six students were formally 
under the supervision of the department includ- 
ing 116 state and special scholars, 27 students 
in receipt of grants or allowances from private 


memorial or trust funds, 40 Indian civil service 
and forestry service probationers, eight students 
awarded grants-in-aid, and fifteen private stu- 
dents entrusted to the care of the high commis- 
sioner for the purpose of their education. 


Seven hundred and sixty applications for the 
session beginning in October, 1935, were re- 
ceived and the total number of offers of admis- 
sion received was 581. 

The largest number of full-time students was 
in the faculty of medicine, in which 464 students 
were registered, while arts (including education 
and law) comes second with 312 students. Engi- 
neering and technology come next, with 201 stu- 
dents, and pure science and economies follow 
with 142 students and 104 students respectively. 
Agriculture had 52 students, and 75 were study- 
ing various unelassified subjects. In addition, 
there were about 208 students (including 4 
women) pursuing part-time occasional courses 
in the various faculties, while there were 177 
students (including 38 women) in attendance at 
educational institutions like the Architectural 
Association, Faraday House, Electrical Engi- 
neering College, London School of Printing, ete. 
Indian members of educational institutions in 
Great Britain have again achieved noteworthy 
academie, athletic and other successes. 

Science and Culture writes : 


Whilst the number of students to be found at 
most of the universities and colleges throughout the 


United Kingdom has increased, the improvement in 
their general standard of ability and attainment 
has undoubtedly been maintained. It is gratifying 
to note during the period under review the successes 
and distinctions again won, especially at the post- 
graduate stage in the various faculties. In medi- 
cine and surgery the following high professional 
qualifications were obtained. Eight students were 
awarded the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England, and seven the membership of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London; two 
Indian doctors gained the high distinction of the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh, nine the Membership of the same insti- 
tution and six the Fellowship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh. In science four students 
were awarded the important degree of D.Sc.; 
twenty-four obtained the Ph.D., and twelve the 
degree of M.Se. In the faculties of arts and eco- 
nomics, ete., no less than fourteen students were 
awarded the degree of Ph.D. This noteworthy rec- 
ord of post-graduate distinctions not only reflects 
great credit on the students concerned, but may be 
regarded as a tribute to the excellence of the train- 
ing which they obtained at their Indian universities 
before proceeding abroad. The number of women 
students remains fairly constant, the majority being 
engaged in medical studies and courses leading to 
the teachers’ diploma. 


ART IN THE ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


Lonvon children, according to a report in 
The Christian Science Monitor, especially those 
who have reached the age which is known to 
the teaching profession in England as “eleven- 
plus,” are in future to have a definite training 
in art. While, to a certain extent, school chil- 
dren have been trained in the appreciation and 
expression both of literature and music, in ele- 
mentary schools there has been practically no 
attention given to art. This deficiency has now 
been recognized by the London County Council 
and, in consequence, an exhibition was recently 
arranged by its Committee for Education show- 
ing a scheme already operating in the borough 
of St. Paneras. 

The Monitor writes: 


Three years ago St. Pancras teachers decided that 
since the city child is often reared in surroundings 
devoid of natural beauty, art should be given a defi- 
nite place in schools. This called for the use in 
schools of good pictures. The Education Committee 
of the London County Council had, indeed, recog- 
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nized this need and reproductions of good pictures 
were available for use in schools. The teachers of 
St. Pancras, however, argued that permanent pic- 
tures, however good, could not meet the case. 
Change of pictures, they said, was necessary, and 
the opportunity to look at them at leisure. 

Accordingly they asked for permission to ear- 
mark a sum of money from their requisition allow- 
ances for the purchase of pictures for circulation 
among schools. So good did the plan seem that the 
London County Council not only gave permission 
immediately, it also promised to more than double 
the sum of money in order to provide 120 pictures 
and to prepare them for the wear and tear of cir- 
culation. 

Portfolios are provided holding four pictures in 
each and these are circulated to the schools. The 
pictures are displayed, one at a time, on wooden 
stands in conspicuous positions. Each senior school 
child is, therefore, able to see something like forty- 
eight pictures in the course of his senior school life. 

So great have the advantages of circulating pic- 
tures proved to the children in St. Pancras that the 
London County Council has now assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the scheme, the original number of 
pictures in circulation has been doubled and the 
benefit extended to junior schools. Taking the 
work in St. Pancras as a model the London County 
Council has now extended the project to all central 
schools in London. 


THE ERADICATION OF ILLITERACY 
IN LOUISIANA 

WitH the assistance of the Works Progress 
Administration, the Louisiana State Department 
of Education has planned to eradicate illiteracy 
in Louisiana by 1940. Cooperating in the 
movement are other state organizations. 

By means of an experiment to be conducted 
in three parishes of the state, it is hoped to 
procure data which will be the basis for a state- 
wide campaign by the Department of Eduea- 
tion beginning next year. These parishes, La- 
fayette, Terrebonne and Tensas, are considered 
typical of three types of parishes in Louisiana, 
according to Dr. M. S. Robertson, state director 
of education for the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

Lafayette Parish was selected because it has 
a large percentage of white and Negro illit- 
erates who live within a small and relatively 
congested area. Terrebonne was chosen because 
it also has a relatively large percentage of 
illiterates who are scattered over a much greater 
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area, many of whom live along the bayous and 
in inaccessible sections. Tensas was decided 
upon because it has practically no illiterate 
whites but a large number of Negroes who are 
unable to read and write. 

Dr. T. H. Harris, state superintendent of 
education, is cooperating in the undertaking by 
providing funds to employ additional teachers 
who are not available from the relief rolls. 
State officials are supporting the movement, and 
both the Louisiana State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Louisiana Federation of Parent- 
Teachers Associations have made the advance- 
ment of this program their objective for the 
next three years. James H. Crutcher, state ad- 
ministrator of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, also endorsed the movement as one of the 
most important ever undertaken by that organi- 
zation. He says: 


Economically, illiteracy affects not only the men 
and women who ean not read or write; it affects 
the buying power and the living standards of an 
entire community or state as well. 

I believe we can pretty accurately judge the 
standard of living in any particular state by the 
buying power of its citizens. A recent census of 
business reveals that Louisiana’s buying power is 
sixty cents on the dollar, which is far below the 
nation’s average and which ranks, along with sev- 
eral other southern states, among the lowest in the 
entire country. We might also borrow figures from 
the 1930 national census which show that out of 
4,000,000 adult illiterates in the United States, 
approximately 200,000 of them live right here in 
our own state of Louisiana. 

These people are sheer illiterates, lacking the edu- 
cation which would allow them to even write their 
own names. I am sure that in Louisiana there are 
at least as many who are functionally illiterate, that 
is, unable to use their limited knowledge of reading 
for any practical benefit. 


Supervision of the experiment is in the hands 
of Works Progress Administration teachers. In 
Lafayette Parish, there are ten Negro and four 
white teachers on the rolls of the Works Progress 
Administration, while there are thirty-three 
Negro and three white teachers paid by the 
State Department of Education. In Terrebonne 
Parish the Works Progress Administration is 
employing thirteen teachers, twelve Negro and 
one white, and the state is employing thirty- 
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three Negro and three white teachers. Tensas 
Parish has forty Negro teachers, all of whom 
are employed by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. 


TAXES ON ATHLETIC GAMES OF 
STATE INSTITUTIONS 

An Associated Press dispatch dated from 
New Orleans on December 18 reports that the 
Federal Fifth Cireuit Court of Appeals has de- 
cided that the Federal Government had no right 
to collect the ten per cent. admission tax to 
football games or other athletic events at state- 
operated universities. 

The case was brought up in an appeal by the 
collector of internal revenue for the District of 
Georgia from an injunction against collection 
of the tax from the University System of 
Georgia, which is responsible for the University 
of Georgia and Georgia Institute of Technology. 

The majority opinion of two judges held that 
the regents of the University System of Georgia 
formed a constituted department of the state 
and said the tax on those institutions was con- 
demned under the clause which bars the Federal 
tovernment from taxing a state government or 
vice versa. 

A minority opinion written by Judge Hutch- 
eson held that it would be a lack of uniform- 
ity to exempt state institutions and tax non- 
state universities whose teams play each other 
and engage in post-season games such as the 
Rose Bowl, Sugar Bowl, Cotton Bowl and 
Orange Bowl. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue officials in Wash- 
ington stated the decision probably would be 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
adding that $119,332 was involved in four pend- 
ing suits brought by the state universities of 
Georgia, Iowa, West Virginia and Minnesota. 

Aside from the question of taxation, another 
issue was whether football players put on a show 
for the favor of the public as in the ease of 
actors, ete., or whether they perform as amateurs 
furthering the cause of education. 

The court agreed that college athletics was 
performed as a feature of education which 
reached back to the times of the ancient Greeks. 
The opinion of the majority said that although 
there had been abuse through subsidizing of 
athletes, the practice was abating. 

Under the law, admissions to events whose 
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proceeds go exclusively to religious, charitable 
and educational causes are exempt from the tax. 
The Appellate Court held that where any col- 
lege hires athletes the admissions are subject to 
tax. 

The majority opinion reads in part: 


It must be admitted that there has existed in 
college football a practice through the use of schol- 
arships or other things of securing football players 
rather than students. This abuse has been due more 
to enthusiastic alumni than to college authorities, 
but it has in general been corrected. There can be 
no such charge made against the management of 
the regents as exhibited in this record. 

There are also many problems connected with 
such games that have led some institutions to reject 
them as undesirable, but their value in the edu- 
cational program is for the judgment of the educa- 
tional authorities. 

Where the state government includes them as use- 
ful and, incidentally, uses them as a source of in- 
come it is not for the federal tax officers nor for 
the judges to overrule their decision. 


THE FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 

THE expense of conducting the various educa- 
tional enterprises at the University of Rochester 
for the year ending June 30, 1937, was $3,580,- 
091, according to Raymond L. Thompson, trea- 
surer, whose report was published recently in 
the alumni journal of the university. Of this 
amount $806,669, or but 22 per cent., was re- 
ceived from students in payment of tuition and 
other fees, and $652,060 from patients in Strong 
Memorial Hospital and for services rendered. 
The remainder was provided from income from 
endowment funds and from special gifts. 

The cost of conducting the College of Arts and 
Science, composed of two coordinate colleges— 
the College for Men and the College for Women 
—was $1,047,249 for the 1,138 undergraduates 
enrolled, or $920 per student, while the average 
amount collected from each student for tuition 
and fees was but $340. In addition, $91,910 of 
these receipts were returned as scholarships. 
The total amount collected failed to meet the 
teachers payroll by $69,000. The income from 
over $16,000,000 of endowment funds was ap- 
propriated to balance this budget. 

The School of Medicine and Dentistry was 
operated at a cost of $506,437 for the year end- 
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ing June 30, 1937. Income from tuition and 


fees amounted to $71,826, the difference of $434,- 
611 having been met from the endowment fund 


income of the school. 

The report of Strong Memorial Hospital 
shows a deficit of $179,659, the major portion 
of which was due to medical relief extended to 
citizens of the community who could not pay 
the cost of service given. Strong Memorial 
Hospital does not receive aid from the Com- 
munity Chest, and this large deficit was made 
up by an appropriation from the endowment 
fund income. During the year, visits to the out- 
patient department exceeded 100,000, a total 
nearly as large as the combined visits to the 
out-patient departments of all other hospitals 
in the city. Admissions to the hospital increased 
11 per cent. and the number of patient days was 
16 per cent. greater than for the previous year. 

The Eastman School of Music was operated 
at a cost of $577,060, of which students paid 
$177,456 tuition, income from the endowment 
funds being used to meet all but a small per- 
centage of the difference. 


THE RESIDENCE LAW FOR TEACHERS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

SUPREME Court Justice Louis A. VALENTE 
ruled on December 21 that the members of the 
teaching staffs of the New York City schools 
were exempt from the provisions of the Lyons 
Residence Law, which went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1. It requires all employees of the city to 
become residents of the city at that time. 

Justice Valente’s decision was rendered in the 
suit of Einar B. Eriksen, of Long Beach, L. LI., 
against the city, in which Mr. Eriksen and the 
Joint Committee of Teachers’ Organizations 
sought to test the validity of the Lyons resi- 
dence law. The city, in its defense, maintained 
that the law applied to all persons whose salaries 
were paid from municipal funds. The court 
ruled, however, that the reasoning which makes 
employees of the Board of Health and of the 
Police Department, ete., local officials has no 
application to the Board of Education. 


In the delegation of the function of education 
. . . the Legislature has delegated the local power, 
not to the corporation of the City of New York, 
but to a separate corporation known as the Board 


of Education. To that corporation alone are the 
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teaching and supervising officials subject to control. 
While the city is custodian of the funds for educa- 
tional purposes, the Board of Education has the 
power to administer the funds and to control the 
members of the teaching and supervising staff with- 
out interference by the city authorities. 


It is reported that Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of schools, and James Marshall, 
chairman of the law committee of the Board of 
Education, indicated that they did not intend to 
require teachers to live within the city limits. 


THE CHILDREN’S ZONE AT THE NEW 
YORK WORLD’S FAIR 

Puans for a children’s zone at the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939, have been announced. It is 
to present a complete miniature fair for chil- 
dren. Among the exhibits planned is a play- 
house containing playthings for both active and 
quiet play, with available lockers and adequate 
comfort facilities; a playground equipped to 
demonstrate new recreational methods in play- 
ground games; a science and invention labora- 
tory showing scientific processes in operation; 
a book house containing a shop, a model library, 
a story telling hour and special events from the 
literary world. Arts and erafts will be demon- 
strated in clay, paint, paper and metal. There 
will be a legitimate and a puppet theater, both 
available for special features, including chil- 
dren’s musical concerts, orchestras, ballet, illus- 
trated lectures, magic acts, animal acts, chil- 
dren’s moving pictures and a marionette work- 
shop. 

A toy village with a restaurant, food stands 
and a pet house is also planned. A hospitality 
center with an information booth will direct 
adults and children to interesting exhibits. 
Guide service will include guides for those under 
fourteen, trained in the use of child terminology. 
An emergency service and a health center are 
to be included. 

Plans for the zone are being worked out under 
the supervision of the board of design of which 
Robert D. Kohn is chairman. The advisory 
committees on recreation and welfare will direct 
the programs. 

Grover A. Whalen, president of the World’s 
Fair Corporation, states that: 

The Children’s World will be as colorful and 
attractive as any sector of the exposition. It will 
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be amusing without being fantastic, its interiors 
will be designed so that children will be given the 
maximum opportunity to observe demonstrations 
and be comfortably seated in the theater, restau- 
rant, library or playrooms. Although adults will 
be welcome, great care will be taken so that chil- 
dren will never feel crowded out by grown-ups. It 
will be in fact as well as theory a place where chil- 
dren may find a world’s fair of their own. 


THE COUNCIL ON RURAL EDUCATION 


THE Council on Rural Education, under 
whose guidance the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Chicago, has set aside $1,000,000 to be expended, 
chiefly for the purpose of building up teachers’ 
colleges in the South, held its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on January 2 and 3. South- 
ern leaders in education, and officials and repre- 
sentatives of foundations were in attendance. 
Their discussions were devoted to two elemen- 
tary essentials of rural teaching—the three R’s, 
especially reading, with a view to building up 
something more than census “literacy,” and the 
education of teachers to meet the conditions 
which they will find in rural schools and com- 
munities. 

Dr. Edwin R. Embree, president of the fund, 
points out thet: 

When a teacher finds that the roof on his school 
leaks and has leaked for years, he must know how 
to repair it, or how to get the community or county 
to have it repaired. Moreover the teacher in any 
rural district is the know-all and be-all, and should 
know the answers to such questions as ‘‘ how to test 
seed corn, what to do about potato bugs and boll- 
weevil and how to build a corn crib.’’ He must be 
able at least to talk sensibly about such things in 
order to maintain status in the community.~ He 
must know how to relate instruction to the needs 
and limitations of the community. 


The rural education staff of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund has constituted the direct staff of 
the council together with research workers ap- 
pointed from time to time for special tasks. 
The Council on Rural Education is concerned 
with improving rural schools, both white and 
colored, in the southern states. The General 
Edueation Board, the Southern Edueation 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation are 
represented on the council and use it as an ad- 
visory body. Appropriations totaling $100,000 
have been made by the fund to special courses 
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for the preparation of rural teachers at the 

white state normal colleges at Statesboro and 

Carrollton, Georgia, and at the Negro state 

normal college at Grambling, Louisiana. 
Attending the session were: 


W. W. Alexander, administrator, Farm Security 
Administration, Washington, D. C.; W. R. Banks, 
president, Prairie View State College, Texas; Wil- 
lard W. Beatty, director of education, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.; Horace Mann 
Bond, Fisk University, Nashville; J. E. Brewton, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; 
Doak 8. Campbell, director of surveys and field 
studies, George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Walter D. Cocking, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Georgia; John J. Coss, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Jackson Davis, General Education Board; 
J. C. Dixon, director for rural education, Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, Chicago; Edwin R. Embree, presi- 
dent, Julius Rosenwald Fund; Clyde A. Erwin, 
state superintendent of education, North Carolina; 
Leo M. Favrot, General Education Board; Burton 
Fowler, head master, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; S. C. Garrison, president, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; W. Fred Gunn, dean, 
West Georgia College, Carrollton; Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent of schools, Virginia; Irvine 
S. Ingram, president, West Georgia College, Car- 
rollton; Nolen M. Irby, state supervisor of Negro 
schools, Arkansas; Charles S. Johnson, director, 
department of social science, Fisk University; R. 
W. E. Jones, president, Louisiana Negro Normal 
and Industrial Institute, Grambling; Charles H. 
Judd, chairman, department of education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; A. C. Lewis, state-agent for Negro 
schools, Louisiana; Jane McAllister, Miner Normal 
School, Washington, D. C. (visiting professor, 
Grambling Normal School); Fred MceCuistion, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Nashville; Albert R. Mann, director for 
southern education, General Education Board; 
Howard W. Odum, director, The Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science, University of North Caro- 
lina; Frederick D. Patterson, president, Tuskegee 
Institute; Marvin S. Pittman, president, South 
Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro; John Rus- 
sell, Carnegie Corporation, New York City; James 
F. Simon, Julius Rosenwald Fund; Margaret 8S. 
Simon, Julius Rosenwald Fund; John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Charles 
H. Thompson, editor, Journal of Negro Education, 
Howard University; W. Lloyd Warner, associate 
professor of anthropology and sociology, University 
of Chicago, and Arthur D. Wright, president, 
Southern Education Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lewis W. Dove.ias, formerly United 
States director of the budget, assumed his post 
as principal and vice-chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity on January 3 and was formally installed 
on January 7. He succeeds Dr. Eustace Morgan, 


who resigned last spring. 


Dr. RAyMoND HorcHKIss LEACH was installed 
as the second president of the College of Idaho, 
Caldwell, on November 17. President Harry M. 
Gage, of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Professor Frederick E. Bolton, of the University 
of Washington, were the guest speakers. Presi- 
dent Gage spoke on “Facing a College Presi- 
dency,” and Professor Bolton on “The Function 
of a Church College in a Democracy.” 

BRIGADIER GENERAL JAY L. BENEDICT has been 
appointed superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, New York. 
He will succeed Major General William D. 
O’Connor, who retires in February. 

Dr. JosepH D. McGouprick, professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University, has resigned as 
secretary of the Board of Higher Education of 
the City of New York, having been elected 
comptroller of the city. His resignation was 
made mandatory because provisions of the new 
city charter prohibit, with certain exceptions, 
from the holding of two offices simultaneously. 


Dr. WALTER C. LANGSAM, assistant professor 
of history at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of history at Union College, 
Schenectady, New York. After completing the 
present academic term at Columbia University 
he will be visiting professor of history at the 
summer school of the University of British 
Columbia and will take up the work at Union 
College at the beginning of the next academic 
year. 

Dr. Ray E. WAKELEY, professor of sociology 
at the Iowa State College, has leave of absence 
for the last semester of the academic year to 
serve on the Rural Research Unit of the Works 
Progress Administration. He will study the 
relief situation throughout the United States for 
the guidance of congressional committees on 
relief and social security. 


Dr. Prescott O. SKINNER, who retired last 


June from the faculty of Dartmouth College 
after thirty-seven years of service, has been 
given the title of professor emeritus of Romance 
languages. 

Caprain A. H. A. Baupringe, U. 8S. N. (re- 
tired), has been appointed curator of the Naval 
Academy Museum, Annapolis, to sueceed Com- 
mander James H. Ray, who served in connection 
with his work as an instructor in the department 
of English and history. Captain Baldridge will 
devote his entire time to the museum. It is an- 
nounced that $200,000 has been received from 
the Navy Athletic Association and Navy Insti- 
tute for a new museum building. 


E. H. Hererorp, superintendent of the public 
schools of Corpus Christi, Texas, and president 
of the Corpus Christi Junior College, has ten- 
dered his resignation on account of ill health. 
M. P. Baker, principal of the Corpus Christi 
Senior High School, has been named to serve as 
acting superintendent for the remainder of the 
year. 

Dr. C. J. Bowman, principal of Buchtel 
School, Akron, Ohio, has been appointed as- 


sistant superintendent in charge of the business 


affairs of the Akron schools. He sueceeds M. 


M. Konarski. 

Miuton E. Coe took up his work as superin- 
tendent of schools at Lebanon, Ore., on Decem- 
ber 1. He sueceeds Lester Wilcox, who has 
accepted an appointment in the state depart- 
ment of publie instruction. 


Mrs. ZuLa E. Griswoup, local director of 
public forums, Portland, Ore., has been ap- 
pointed Pacific coast field representative of 
adult civie education for the Office of Education. 
The appointment designates Portland as a re- 
gional office of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and embraces the area of the Pacific 
Coast and the Rocky Mountain States. 


CHARLES P. Lantz, for twenty-seven years 
athletic director of the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, has been appointed a member 
of a committee for the planning of a health and 
physical education curriculum for the State of 
Illinois. 


KENNETH Povey has been appointed chief 
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librarian of the University of Liverpool in sue- 
cession to the late Associate Professor W. 
Gramon Jones. He is librarian of Queens Uni- 
versity, Belfast, and will take over his new work 
on the first of March. 


Education News, in an open letter dated Decem- 
ber 20 to Dr. Raymond Walters, president of the 
University of Cincinnati, printed as its first 
editorial the following: “Year after year you 
have been making a significant contribution to 
American edueators by preparing the study of 
enrolment trends in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Indeed, the Walters study has become 
a tradition in American education. Such a study 
as you make each year requires much time and 
human energy. Education News joins American 
educators in thanking you for your efforts of the 
past and to express our hope that you will con- 
tinue this detailed study of college enrolments in 
future years.” 

Dr. Wes.ey C. MITCHELL, professor of eco- 


nomies at Columbia University, was elected 
president of the American Association for the 


Advaneement of Science at the recent Indian-' 


apolis meeting. Dr. George D. Stoddard, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the State University of 
Iowa, was elected a vice-president of the asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Section on Edu- 
cation. 

At the close of the meeting of the American 
Historical Society, Dr. Laurence M. Larson, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Illinois, 
was elected president. Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, 
acting president of the University of Minnesota, 
gave the presidential address. The Jean Jules 
Jusserand Medal, for the best work on intellee- 
tual relations between America and one or more 
European countries, was awarded to Professor 
Samuel E. Morison, of Harvard University, for 
his “History of Harvard College.” Charles W. 
Porter, 3d, of the National Parks Service, re- 
ceived the George Louis Beard prize for the best 
work on any phase of European international 
history since 1895 for his book, “Career of Theo- 
phile Declassé.” 


Ira M. Kung, of New York University, was 


elected president of Phi Delta Kappa, honorary - 


educational fraternity, at the closing session of 
the biennial council meeting. 
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J. Frank Faust, principal of the high school 
at Chambersburg, Pa., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. The delegates will meet in Harrisburg 
for the 1938 annual convention. 


ALEXANDER S. MASSELL, principal of Central 
School of Business and Art, New York City, has 
been elected president of the State Vocational 
Association. Halsey B. Knapp was elected gen- 
eral vice-president. 


Lucius H. Beers has been made chairman of 
the board of trustees of Barnard College. He 
succeeds Dr. James R. Sheffield. Mrs. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, whose husband is the publisher 
of The New York Times, has been elected trustee 
succeeding Mrs. Edith Mulhall Achilles, whose 
term has expired. Two other trustees elected 
are Dave Hennen Morris, recently ambassador 
to Belgium, and Walter D. Fletcher, formerly 
assistant to the attorney general of New York 
State. 


Dr. Harotp W. THompson, professor of En- 
glish at the New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, has been elected a trustee of Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


THE appointment by President Roosevelt of 
Dr. Henry W. Edgerton, professor of law at 
Cornell University, as associate justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia has been confirmed by the United 
States Senate. 


J. H. Ross, K.C., Unionist member of Par- 
liament for Queen’s University, Belfast, Ireland, 
and parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Education of Ulster, has been appointed min- 
ister of education and leader of the senate. He 
succeeds Viscount Charlemont, who has retired 
owing to ill health. 


THE executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has requested the University 
of Minnesota to reinstate Professor William A. 
Schaper, who was dismissed twenty years ago 
because of his opposition to the World War. 
Governor Elmer A. Benson, of Minnesota, said, 
aceording to an Associated Press dispatch, that 
the dismissal on September 13, 1917, was ad- 
mittedly due to war hysteria. Since 1935 Dr. 
Schaper has been head of the department of 
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the College of Business Administration of the 
University of Oklahoma. 

Miss Mary QuaANTRILL has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Oak Grove elementary school, Dover, 
Ohio, after being reelected for her fifty-first 
Her grandfather was principal of the 
Dover schools beginning in 1851. According to 
Ohio Schools, she had missed only two weeks of 
school during the entire fifty years. 


year. 


Dr. Joun H. FIntey, editor of The New 
York Times, was the principal speaker at the 
Memorial Library ceremony of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation. Frank L. Polk, 
president of the foundation, presided. 


annual 


Dr. NicHotas Murray Butier, president of 
Columbia University, spoke at the annual din- 
ner of the American Catholic Philosophical As- 
sociation at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 


on December 29. 


Ianus O. Hornstein, assistant director of 
evening elementary schools, New York City, died 
on December 29 at the age of fifty-seven years. 
He entered the public school system as a teacher 
in 1901. Commenting on his death, Dr. Harold 
G. Campbell, superintendent of schools, said: 
“Word of the sudden death of Mr. Hornstein 
comes as a great shock. He was one of the out- 
standing supervisors in the school system and a 
leading authority on adult education, particu- 
larly in the field of evening classes for English 
and citizenship.” 


Miss Grace Perry, a school teacher at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., died on December 29 at the 
She was the daughter of 
Dr. Arthur Latham Perry, who was professor of 
at Williams College for 


age of eighty years. 


political 
thirty-eight years. 


economy 


Dr. Louis NAPOLEON GEORGE Fiton, for the 
past twenty-five years Goldsmid professor of 
applied mathematies and mechanies at the Uni- 
versity of London, died on December 30 at the 
He had been director 
of the observatory of the University of London 
since 1929. 


age of sixty-two years. 


Dr. GeorGE WILLIAM DANIELS, Stanley 
Jevons professor of political economy at the 
University of Manchester, England, died on 
December 12 at the age of fifty-nine years. He 
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had been prominent in trade and industrial 
boards of arbitration. He was associated with 
the Workers’ Educational Association from the 
time of its organization and had conducted 
classes in various labor centers. 


UNpER the reorganization plan of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of California 
the college will be administered as a whole, with- 
out designation of branches in either northern or 
southern parts of the state. Dean Hutchison 
will retain his title of dean of the College of 
Agriculture and director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. At Berkeley, Dr. S. B. Free- 
born will be assistant dean and assistant director 
of the experimental station; Professor R. H. 
Crocheron will continue as director of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. At Davis, Professor 
Knowles A. Ryerson will be made assistant dean 
of the College of Agriculture, the title of director 
being abolished. At Los Angeles, Dr. William 
H. Chandler, professor of pomology, now at 
Berkeley, will be placed at the head of the work 
in agriculture as assistant dean. Dr. L. D. 
Batchelor will continue as director of the Citrus 
Experiment Station at Riverside. The positions 
of director and assistant director of the branch 
of the College of Agriculture in southern Cali- 
fornia will be abolished. 


THE Middle Atlantic States Regional Unit of 
Secondary Schools of the National Catholic 
Educational Association was formed on Decem- 
ber 28 at a meeting of four hundred leaders in 
Catholic education at the Bishop MeDonnell 
Memorial High School, Brooklyn. The delegates 
came from fifty-five Catholic secondary schools 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware and the Distriet of Columbia, 
which is the territory of the new unit. The Rev. 
Dr. John F. Ross, principal of the Bishop Me- 
Donnell High School, weleomed the delegates. 
He explained that the purposes of the organiza- 
tion was to improve administration, curricula 
and other phases of Catholic education by bring- 
ing Catholic educators into closer contact and co- 
operation. The Rev. Joseph Ryan, of St. John’s 
University, was elected chairman; Brother Ben- 
jamin, of Baltimore, Md., vice-chairman, and 
Sister M. Lumena, principal of St. Agnes Semi- 
nary, Brooklyn, secretary. Dr. Ross was elected 
as the delegate to the executive committee of the 
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Secondary School Department of the National 
Catholie Educational Association. 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER, editor of The Publish- 
ers’ Weekly, presented on December 28 the first 
Randolph Caldecott Medal to the mid-winter con- 
ference of the American Library Association 
meeting in Chicago. The medal, which was 
donated by Mr. Melcher, will be awarded an- 
nually by the children’s and school librarians 
sections of the American Library Association 
for the best picture book of the year. The first 
award will be made in June. The medal is 
named for Randolph Caldecott, nineteenth-cen- 
tury illustrator. On its face appears “John 
Gilpin’s Ride,” as pictured by Caldecott, and on 
the obverse is Caldecott’s conception of four and 
twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. The medal, 
struck in bronze, is the work of René Cham- 
bellan, New York sculptor. 


DartmMouTH COLLEGE is expected to receive 
not less than $1,500,000 on timberland holdings, 
owing to a new process for converting hard 
woods into pulp for the manufacture of plastics, 
rayons and high-grade papers. 


THE Works Progress Administration has 
granted a sum of $316,302 to Hunter College, 
New York City, for general alterations to exist- 
ing buildings, completion of the athletic field, 
construction and reconstruction of roadways, 
service lines, sidewalk, erection of an orna- 
mental iron fence, gateway, flagpole, landscap- 
ing of thirty-one acres, waterproofing of under- 
ground connection tunnels and the completion 
of foundation walls. 


AccorDING to the annual report of the trea- 
surer, Charles A. Andrews, of Amherst College, 
the endowment of the college increased from 
$10,089,357 to $11,608,182 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1937. Plant assets in- 
creased from $4,268,874 to $4,452,234, largely 
due to new buildings. The increase in the en- 
dowment is accounted for principally by the 
bequests of $950,000 from William R. Mead, 
’67, and his wife, of New York, and $300,000 
from the late Arthur N. Milliken, ’80, of Bos- 
ton. Successful investment of trust funds re- 
sulted in a return of nearly 44 per cent. on the 
college’s investments, as against a budgeted esti- 
mate of 4 per cent., and there was a surplus of 
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income over expenditure in the fund of the 
Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington. 
Awards to students in fellowships, scholarships, 
prizes and various forms of aid, in which about 
40 per cent. of the students shared, amounted to 
$88,312, of which $15,000 came from the 
Alumni Fund. 


A RETIREMENT annuity plan for members of 
the faculty of Boston University under sixty- 
five years of age went into effect on January 
1. Under the informal pension arrangement 
the entire cost for those over sixty-five years 
old will be borne by the university. The new 
annuity plan is being underwritten by the John 
Haneock Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
will be compulsory for all eligible. It provides 
annuities payable at retirement each year for 
life, and varying from 40 per cent. of average 
annual salaries for those who enter the plan at 
fifty to seventy per cent. for those entering at 
thirty. Because the annuities of older eligible 
faculty members will have a limited value due 
to their short participation in the plan, the uni- 
versity will supplement these annuities by pur- 
chasing an additional past-service pension which 
will be added to the future service annuity. The 
normal retirement age is sixty-five years for all 
members under forty-five. 


At the close of the annual session of the 
house of delegates of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association a resolution was adopted asking 
extension of the 1937 tenure law to include 
19,000 rural instructors. If approved by the 
Legislature, the proposal would bring all rural 
school teachers under the protection of the 
statute. About 65,000 public school teachers 
already come under the law, which provides 
that a teacher who has passed a three-year pro- 
bationary period can not be dismissed without 
cause and without a public hearing. 


A PAMPHLET has been issued by Dr. George 
M. Wiley, associate commissioner of the New 
York State Education Department, in which the 
following changes in requirements for the 
regents’ examinations are recommended: (1) 
Further reduction in the number of subjects in 
which regents’ examinations are offered; (2) 
that examinations be designed so as not to in- 
terfere with the development of experimental 
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instruction materials for pupils of superior or 
lower mental rank, and (3) increased time and 
individual 


attention for development of an 


testing program for pupils. 

Lorp NuFFIELpD has offered to the trustees of 
the University of Oxford a sum amounting to 
$840,000 to assist graduate students from South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The gift, 
which raises Lord Nuffield’s benefactions of the 
last decade to about ten million pounds, is to 
enable students from the three dominions to 
share the advantages of the post-graduate school 
of medical research which was recently estab- 
lished with an endowment fund of two million 
pounds. Canada and India were excluded from 
the grant—Canada, because Canadian students 
have easy access to British and United States 
institutions; and India because the situation 
there is unlike that in the other dominions. The 


grant will provide three demonstratorships and 
three assistantships in the College of Medicine. 
Recent gifts of Lord Nuffield include a grant of 
£1,300,000 to the University of Oxford for a 
postgraduate school for work in the social 
sciences. 


1938 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


In continuation of previously published lists? 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
the following group of significant 1938 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the 
encyclopedias and histories of education. 

138 

Completion by Ptolemy of his ‘‘Syntaxis,’’ or 
Mechanism of the Heavens, the standard astronomy 
in Europe for nearly 1,500 years. 

438 

Completion of the ‘‘Codex Theodosianus,’’ the 
Theodosian Code, a summary of Roman law (in- 
cluding laws on education), one of the standard 
textbooks throughout the Middle Ages. 

1038 


Death of Alhazen, Arabian scholar, who wrote 


1See SCHOOL AND Society, December 26, 1936, 
for list for 1937 and for references to similar lists 
from 1926 to 1936. 
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An Associated Press dispateh to The New 
York Herald Tribune announces that F. C. Ade, 
a schoolmaster at Eltham College, England, pre- 
ferred to go to prison rather than to pay taxes 
for armaments. He refused to pay an income 
tax amounting to $25 which was the proportion 
of his total assessment that he estimated would 
be spent on war materials. He paid all taxes 
except those which he assumed would be used for 
armaments. 


A Unirep Press dispatch from Cairo, Egypt, 
announces that military training is to be intro- 
duced in all secondary schools and universities 
in Egypt. The ordinance applies equally to the 
teaching staff and to the pupils. This is said to 
be the first time in the history of the country 
that this action has been taken. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Bucharest, 
Rumania, reports that the Bucharest Polytechnic 
School has announced that henceforth Jewish 
students must sit in special seats. There has 
been agitation throughout the world in regard 
to the “Jewish benches” in Poland, but this is 
believed to be the first case of such isolation in 
Rumania. 







commentaries on the works of Ptolemy and Euclid, 
and published the first scientific account of atmos- 
pheriec refraction. 
1138 
Death of Irnerius, the great jurist of Bologna, 
Italy. 
1238 
University of Oxford founded. 
lege Blue Book,’’ p. 421. 
other dates.) 


(Hurt’s ‘‘Col- 
Other authorities give 


1338 
Regia Universita degli Studii 
Pisa), Italy, founded. (Hurt’s ‘‘College Blue 
Book,’’ p. 422. Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 22, 
p- 863, says charter granted by Clement VI in 
1343.) 


(University of 


1438 
Printing with movable types first done by Guten- 
berg in Germany. 
1538 
Publication of Johann Sturm’s ‘‘Plan of Or- 
ganization’’ of the gymnasium at Strassburg, ‘‘ the 
most successful classical school in all Germany.’’ 
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Publication of Johann Sturm’s ‘‘The Right Way 
of Opening Schools of Literature.’’ 

Publication of John Calvin’s plan for the schools 
of Geneva, outlining a system of elementary edu- 
cation in the vernacular for all, which involved in- 
struction in reading, writing, arithmetic, religion, 
grammar and training for civil as well as for eccle- 
siastieal leadership. 

Publication of the first Polish arithmetic, the 
‘« Algoritmus’’ of Tomas Klos. 

The English Bible ordered chained in the churches 
of England ‘‘ where it might be read, only without 
noise, or disturbance of any public service, and 
without any disputation, or exposition.’’ 


1638 


Port Royal education begins under Singlin and 
Lancelot. 

Comenius invited to reform the schools of 
Sweden. 

Publication of Comenius’s 
sophicorum Dilucidatio.’’ 

Birth of James Gregory, professor of mathe- 
maties at St. Andrews and Edinburgh, who derived 
several formulas for approximating pi, the ratio 
of the circumference to the diameter of a circle. 

Passage of the Massachusetts Law of 1638, estab- 
lishing the principle of common taxation of all 
property for common educational benefit. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, established its first 
Latin Grammar School by voting certain lands for 
‘‘the use of Mr. Nath. Eaten as long as he shall 
be Imployed’’ in the work of teaching the school, 
‘*for the training up of young scholars, and fitting 
of them for Academical learning, that still as they 
are judged ripe they may be received into the Col- 
ledge of this Schoole.’’ 

Death of John Harvard, whose legacy and li- 
brary, according to Cotton Mather, were ‘‘the most 
significant stone in the foundation’’ of ‘‘ Harvard 
Colledge. ’’ 

Harvard University opened (founded 1636) under 
Nathaniel Eaton, the ‘‘master of the new col- 
ledge.’’ 

Establishment of the first permanent printing 
press in Massachusetts. 

First tax levy for school purposes in New York 
authorized. 


**Conatuum Pan- 


1738 


Birth of Sir William Herschel, creator of mod- 
ern stellar astronomy. 

Establishment of the first regular seminary for 
teachers in Prussia by Julius Hecker. 

Prussian schoolmasters granted the tailoring 
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monopoly in their villages to help them to make a 
living. 
1838 

Death of Talleyrand, who preposed the organiza- 
tion of a complete state system of public instruc- 
tion for France, including a primary school in every 
canton, a secondary school in every department, a 
series of special schools in the chief cities to pre- 
pare for the professions, and a national university 
at Paris. 

Creation of a Department of Education in En- 
gland, by Act of Parliament. 

Death of Joseph Lancaster, founder of the Lan- 
eastrian monitorial system of instruction, which 
‘‘exerted a very important influence on awakening 
a public interest in and a sentiment for free 
schools’’ (Cubberley) in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Publication of Alexander D. Bache’s ‘‘ Report on 
Edueation in Europe,’’ which aroused interest in 
the United States in the German teacher-training 
system. 

Birth of George William Hill, whose work at the 
Nautical Almanae Office, Washington, D. C., on the 
lunar theory profoundly changed the whole out- 
look of celestial mechanics. 

Death of Nathaniel Bowditch, American navi- 
gator and student, whose American Practical Navi- 
gator, with extensive tables for navigation, still 
furnishes the basis for the training in navigation 
at the United States Naval Academy. 

Introduction of the elective system at Harvard 
University to the extent that a vote of the faculty 
was passed permitting students to discontinue the 
study of mathematics at the end of their freshman 
year if they chose to do so. 

Offering of a prize of $500 by the ‘‘ American 
Institute of Instruction’’ of Boston for the best 
essay on ‘‘A System of Education Best Adapted 
to the Common Schools of Our Country.’’ 

Publication in Boston of the last edition of 
Ezekial Cheever’s ‘‘ Accidence,’’ prepared by per- 
haps the most famous of all early American school- 
masters, the best introductory text-book for Latin 
instruction for over one hundred years in the Amer- 
ican colonies. 

First issue of the Connecticut School Journal, 
at Hartford, edited by Henry Barnard. 

First issue of the Journal of Education, at De- 
troit, edited by John D. Pierce. 

Publication of Four Letters, anonymous attack 
on Horace Mann and the Massachusetts school law 
of 1827. 

Birth of General W. H. H. Beadle, of South Da- 
kota, who is credited with saving 20,000,000 acres 
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of school lands for the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming. 

Organization of Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Definite acceptance of the district system of pub- 
lic schools in Iowa. 

Passage of the Kentucky law providing for 
district school organization, county school com- 
missioners, a state board of education, a state 
superintendent of schools and local taxation for 
Second state to create such a state 
official that has been continued to the present time. 

Convention of ‘‘ Friends of Education’’ at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, resulting in a new law which 


education. 


instituted a partial state school system and secured 
a marked increase in the state appropriation for 
schools. 

Creation of a state board of education in New 
York. 

Passage of the ‘‘Great school law of Ohio.’’ 
Patrick Noble, of South 
asked the legislature to appoint a legislative com- 
mission to study the needs of the state in the matter 
of schools. 


Governor Carolina, 


Establishment of public high schools at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Gloucester, Massachusetts ; 
Taunton, Massachusetts, and Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Opening of the first public school in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Newark, New Jersey, began to provide free text- 
books for school children. 

Free schools provided for the city of Buffalo, 
New York. 

Passage in Massachusetts of the first state normal 
school law in the United States and foundation 
under its provisions of the first state normal school 
in America at Lexington, Massachusetts, by col- 
leagues of Horace Mann. 

Universitet Kraljevslav S.H.S., Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, founded. 

Université de Neuchatel, Switzerland, founded. 

Judson College, Alabama, founded. 

Monticello Seminary, Illinois, opened. 

Indiana College changed to Indiana University. 

School of Journalism, Indiana University, opened. 

Department of Pharmacy established at Tulane 
University, Louisiana. 

Albany Medical College, New York, organized. 
Instruction in law began at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Davidson College, North Carolina, chartered. 


Greensboro College, North Carolina, chartered. 
Trinity College, North Carolina, now Duke Uni- 
versity, founded. 
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Wake Forest College, North Carolina, chartered, 

Emory and Henry College, Virginia, opened. 
Medical College of Virginia, organized as medical 

department of Hampden-Sidney College. 


Water Crossy EELLS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY CRITICISM 
OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
ATTITUDES 

UNFORTUNATELY there exists in the minds of 
many educators the feeling that one of the great- 
est sins of the educational world to-day is the 
existence of such a thing as marks, school awards 
and recognition for individual pupil achieve- 
ment. George Combe, the Scottish philosopher 
of the last century, wrote as follows: 


Obvious objections present themselves to prizes 
(marks, school awards, recognition, ete.) adminis- 
tered in this form. The gratification consists not 
in the attainment of an object valuable in itself, 
but in a feeling of superiority over a neighbor. ... 
It therefore fosters pride and selfish ambition in 
the successful competitor, and envy and jealousy in 
the unsuccessful, feelings which are naturally strong 
and need to be repressed; while it does not in any 
appreciable degree cultivate the love of knowledge 
for its own sake, which is the legitimate object of 
education.1 


It seems almost possible to see the approving 
nods of some educators who back this theory in 
fact, but strangely enough, usually not in prac- 
tice. Could it be that it is merely a good talking 
point? Shall we say, an academic question to be 
discussed at a time when our educators feel the 
need of being loquacious? Is that the reason it 
is not put into practice? 

Could it be, however, that in the last analysis, 
there is no real reason for holding such a view 
as this since whatever philosophy of education 
we may accept, or in whatever school of psychol- 
ogy we may be interested, we can not get away 
from the fact that our present system of educa- 
tion is an education designed for the well-being 
of the child concerned, or, at least, it should be. 
It is for his closer contact with life, in the man- 
ner which the school, as the agent of society, sets 
up for him. Why, then, should it be wrong to 
give the child a feeling of personal superiority 
if he has been able to attain the level of accom- 


1Claude Eggertson, SCHOOL AND Society, June 
13, 1936. 
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plishment required for recognition? Recogni- 
tion is constantly given for successful achieve- 
ment in life. That is the basic work of the 
school. While human nature and human ability 
remain as they are, we can not escape the fact 
that some individuals will, and by right ought 
to, stand out head and shoulders above the rest 
of the group in which they may be living or 
working. In that this is true, there is no valid 
reason why full recognition should not be given 
similarly to suecessful school work. 

Pride in our work, fostered by whatever spe- 
cial recognition we may have achieved, is not 
something to be condemned. It will improve the 
quality of that which we are doing and will sup- 
plement that pride in accomplishment which the 
individual must have had in order to produce 
sufficiently well to achieve the recognition he 
has gained. 

It is true that the statement has often been 
made that work well done is its own reward— 
and rightly so. The individual who has achieved 
a high peak in his performance knows that fact, 
and certainly he must have that indescribable in- 
ward glow of satisfaction in feeling that he has 
made a definite contribution to his fellow men. 
And we ean not rightfully say that this is vanity. 

Combe has stated, in the paragraph that is 
quoted above, that “. . . it does not in any ap- 
preciable degree cultivate the love of knowledge 
for its own sake, which is the legitimate end of 
education.” It must be admitted that this state- 
ment was probably made sometime during the 
1870’s, a period of time which is thought by 
many persons to be the “Dark Ages” in educa- 
tion. Yet it has been used to imply that our 
practice in marking and giving awards in educa- 
tion is something akin to some horribly undemo- 
cratic prineiples which must be shunned at all 
costs, even to the extent of driving our best 
students down to the level of the mediocre. 

Cultivating the love of knowledge for its own 
sake is worthless. Knowledge is valuable only 
to the extent in which we use it. This use may 
be a practical application to an existing situa- 
tion, such as our knowledge of arithmetical com- 
putation is of value to use in counting the change 
which the storekeeper returns when we have 
made a purchase; or it may be of value in 
enabling us to understand more clearly the cus- 
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toms, ideals and actions in the world about so 
that we may better contribute and fit ourselves 
to our environment. Knowledge should not be 
an end in itself. 

Perhaps too much has been said about the 
faults of our methods of educational recogni- 
tion. Notice that we do not say scholastic recog- 
nition, since things other than scholarship should 
be appreciated, especially when we stop to con- 
sider that excellence in scholarship is, in most 
cases, due to an ability possessed by the child 
through no effort of his own. Self-control (in 
this day of spontaneous acceleration of interests 
and emotions), cooperation, courtesy, reliability, 
personal appearance and application are de- 
manded by life. Possession and use of these 
characteristics should not go unrecognized. The 
eurrent lack of recognition of these character- 
isties by many schools may rightly be considered 
as one of the faults. We must admit that faults 
do exist, many more than should—but, because 
the lace is broken, there is no need to discard 
the shoe. Likewise, because faults do exist, there 
is no reason to discard our present system of 
educational recognition. The U. S. Office of 
Edueation recognizes the problem, but says that : 
“His (the pupil’s) accomplishment, though ap- 
parently small, should be recognized. . . . Since 
a life situation at any age level is rated by indi- 
vidual or public opinion, the earlier a child 
learns to accept criticism or evaluation, the bet- 
ter he is equipped for living.’”? 

Let us try to be fair to our children. 

Let us try to recognize work well done. 


Lester T. HANNAN 
JUNIoR HiGH SCHOOL 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONALIZING THE 
PROFESSOR 

For some time education has been concerned 
with professionalizing the teacher, with enabling 
the teacher to join, without any apologies or 
misgivings, the select circle heretofore occupied 
only by doctors, lawyers and ministers. The in- 
sistence of Charles Judd and others that educa- 
tion be made more scientific, that human be- 
havior be analyzed and measured by rule, that 
educational aims and outcomes be objectively 


2 Rowna Hansen, Office of Education, U. 8. De- 
partment of the Interior, Leaflet Number 41, 1931. 
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established and evaluated with the unfaltering 
precision of a scientist are but reflections of the 
desire to professionalize education. 

It is not the purpose here to applaud the zeal 
with which individuals and organized groups 
have attacked the problem or to extol the success 
manifested in rendering many educational prob- 
lems more tangible; neither is it the purpose to 
chide such zealous efforts with the observation 
that human nature, intangible and mercurial as 
it is, is hardly likely to ever submit all its secrets 
to cold, impartial experimentation and examina- 
tion. Instead, the purpose of this paper is to 
point out that which is obvious, namely, that any 
attempt at professionalization of a vocation 
must eventually consider the extent to which the 
ethies and conduct of the members of that voca- 


tion are professional. 

While the classification of occupations as pro- 
fessional, semi-professional, ete., is purely arbi- 
trary,? Burton establishes the following criteria 


for a profession: 


A profession attracts persons (1) who willingly 
exalt service over personal gain, rendering efficient 
service independent of returns, placing the welfare 
of those ministered to above personal comfort and 
convenience and rendering gratuitous public service 
in addition to paid personal service; (2) who con- 
sciously recognize that their chosen occupation in- 
volves a social obligation contributing not only to 
the maintenance of our culture but to the guidance 
of its future development; and sharing advances in 
professional skills and knowledges; (3) who con- 
sciously recognize that the profession is a life work 
and must be entered upon as such, and (4) who 
willingly recognize that the profession demands and 
will exact for even ordinary success the highest 
standards of personality, character and competence, 
necessitating fidelity to the profession’s code of 
ethics. 

A profession demands (1) a body of knowledge 
(philosophy and science) and a degree of skill 
(art) so extended and complicated that it can 
neither be picked up quickly by superficial, versa- 
tile amateurs, nor laboriously acquired through 
apprenticeship; (2) an extended preliminary prepa- 
ration under specialists in professional schools for 
the acquisition of this philosophy, science and art; 
(3) the continuance of the learning attitude, con- 


1 For a discussion of the development of a science 
of education see: A. F. Myers and C. O. Williams, 
‘“Education in a Democracy,’’ pp. 122-158, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine., 1937. 

2T. H. Schutte, ‘‘Orientation in Education,’’ 
p. 318, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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stant and extensive study and practice for the 
e hancement of knowledge and the improvement of 
skui, and (4) a recognition of high status by the 
public based upon the worth and integrity of ser- 
vice.3 


An analysis of the criteria as set up by Burton 
intimates that selfishness and the exploitation of 
others have no place in a truly professionalized 
occupation. 

Considerable literature has accumulated rela- 
tive to the establishment of professional codes of 
ethics for teachers in the public schools; the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1929 adopted 
such a code, a code, which, at present, is being 
considered for revision. Despite this awareness 
of the need for a professionalized attitude 
among public school teachers, and a display of 
concern over the frequency with which various 
ethical practices are violated, little has been said 
about the inter-staff relationships among mem- 
bers of college and university faculties. The 
inference of such silence is that professional 
ethics in such a realm of intellectualism are 
respected and rigidly adhered to, an inference 
sadly lacking in many instances. The following 
professional (?) practices, common in almost 
any college or university, indicate the fallacy of 
assuming that individuals ever become “old 
enough” or “educated enough” to “know better” : 

(1) Resenting having one’s “pet ideas” and 
theories challenged by other members of the 
department or staff. A gradual maturation of 
valuable, contributory ideas evolved from an ex- 
change of opinions and criticisms among highly 
trained men and women should be a natural, 
an inevitable concomitant of living and working 
in an academic atmosphere. Rigid adherence to 
unestablished theories and unproven doctrines, 
and open antagonism to any expressions which 
challenge the logie of such fanciful assumptions 
can only result in a conformity and a narrowness 
of the most sordid sort; a narrowness which ean 
not help but reveal itself in the classroom; a nar- 
rowness which tends to perpetuate itself in the 
thinking of some, if not all, of one’s students. 

(2) Attempting to coerce students into par- 
ticular courses or subjects irrespective of the 
interests and needs of the student. Professional 
pride, especially among teachers in smaller in- 
stitutions (in the larger schools, small classes are 


3 W. H. Burton, Nation’s Schools, 19: 34, March, 
1937. 
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frequently sought after because of the added op- 
portunity to devote time to research) prompts 
many instructors to take the precaution of see- 
ing to it personally that their own classes are 
well filled. A full classroom offers the following 
possibilities: (1) suggests a popular teacher and 
an important subject; (2) offers an excellent 
talking point for a salary increase; and (3) 
furnishes material with which to heighten the 
envy of “competing” departmental members. 
Registration days frequently degenerate into a 
scramble, and not always a dignified scramble, 
for recruits. Rare is the student who does not 
succumb, at some stage of the game, to a pro- 
fessor who talks haltingly and conservatively 
in the lecture room, but who, once behind the 
registration desk, speaks with the fluent con- 
vineingness of a propagandist. 

Despite the contention that every college 
course contains something of value for every one 
who enrolls, that no course is completely with- 
out worth, the fact remains that courses, even in 
a single specialized subject matter field, differ in 
value to particular students. Such an observa- 
tion is but a restatement of the fact that indi- 
viduals differ among themselves in interests, ex- 
periences, needs, abilities, capacities, ete. For 
the student fortunate enough to possess the time 
with which to partake of subjects of varying 
significance and worth, a leisurely plan of edu- 
cation is most satisfactory; for the greater ma- 
jority, however, who feel the pinch of social 
and economic pressure, discrimination rather 
than aggregation becomes the motivating ele- 
ment in choosing one’s educational program at 
the collegiate level, an element which should be 
respected not ignored by members of the in- 
structional staff, members who professedly have 
at heart the interests of the students. 

(3) Minimizing the creative efforts of one’s 
associates. For a professor to give the atten- 
tion that he should to his lectures, to discharge 
the routine work connected with grading papers, 
themes, ete., to prepare addresses for local and 
outside group meetings, means that little time 
remains for advancing oneself professionally in 
the way of writing books, articles, or conduet- 
ing researches, ete. Despite the frequently 
voiced eriticism, some of which is justified, of 
there being an overemphasis upon college teach- 
ers being prolific writers, certainly such spe- 
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cialists should, from time to time, share their 
knowledge and findings with an interested public 
in the form of written contributions. Profes- 
sional jealousy, however, frequently results in 
the crucifixion of an energetic, scholarly minded 
faculty member by other less energetic, less 
scholarly minded staff associates. The nature 
of such persecutions is usually in the form of 
oral observances to the effect that “professor 
Allison is neglecting his lectures and is giving 
all of his time to writing a book.” Such an ob- 
servation coupled with a piously intoned wish 
for the preservation and guidance of the young, 
impressionable men and women who are unfor- 
tunate enough to be exposed to the neglect of 
Professor Allison at this none too propitious 
moment leaves one with a fervid desire to look 
up Dr. Allison and demand an explanation for 
such dastardly action. 

Logically, the interdepartmental and inter- 
faeulty life of a college or university staff should 
be characterized by a rich and satisfying plea- 
sure that the uninitiate can only dream of. 
Logically, interest in the group should compete 
with interest in the maintenance of individuality. 
Logically, a vibrant satisfaction should come 
when two or more trained, analytical minds come 
together and struggle and parry and attack with 
all the deceptive speed of a rapier’s thrust, a 
satisfaction that should supersede the pettiness 
of clinging blindly to one’s own unverified con- 
victions, of avoiding conflicts that might only 
re-illuminate that blindness. Logically, the pro- 
fessional life of the college teacher should be the 
“good life” which is expounded upon so glibly 
and so often in the classroom—tolerant, broad- 
minded, cooperative, considerate, sympathetic, 
ete. 

Education as a profession is not yet free from 
attack. Not the least of these attacks is the 
charge of unethical practices within its ranks. 
College professors, men and women whose train- 
ing and ability should insulate them from such 
weaknesses, may, if they will but examine them- 
selves, find rents in their own professional gar- 
ments, rents whose existences are inexcusable, 
rents whose presence penalizes further educa- 
tion’s chances of ever becoming a true pro- 
fession. 

H. M. LArrertTy 

EAst TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 












THE REFORM OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN GERMANY AND 
FRANCE 


THE reform of the secondary school system in 
Germany, which was conspicuous in the news of 
the past two years, has finally come to a con- 
clusion. 

Formerly there were four types of secondary 
school systems, all of which prepared students 
for the universities. They were the Gymnasium, 
the Realgymnasium, the Oberrealschule and the 
Deutsche Oberschule. These types differed from 
each other mainly in the frequency and type of 
foreign languages in their respective curricula. 
The most conservative and frequent type was the 
Gymnasium with its classical curriculum con- 
taining nine years of Latin, seven years of 
English, six years of Greek and three years of 
French. 

The reform has reduced these four types to 
two main systems, called the principal form 
(Hauptform) and the special form (Sonder- 
form). The former resembles to a certain extent 
the Deutsche Oberschule. The curriculum in- 
cludes two obligatory and one elective foreign 
language. 

The required languages in the boys’ schools 
are eight years of English and six years of Latin. 
In the girls’ schools French replaces Latin. 

The eight-year secondary school period of the 
Hauptform is divided into a uniform lower divi- 
sion of five years, and an upper division of three 
The boys’ 
school provides for a linguistic and a mathe- 
matical-natural science course. The correspond- 


years with two distinct curricula. 


ing curricula in the girls’ schools are a linguistie 
and a home economies course. 

The special forms are the Gymnasium and the 
Aufbauschule. Latin remains the principal lan- 
guage in the Gymnasium; Greek is added in the 
third and English in the sixth grade. The Gym- 
nasium has only one curriculum. 

The Aufbauschule is a boarding school. The 
six-year course is superimposed on a six-year 
Volksschule period. The curriculum provides 
for six years of English and five years of Latin. 

A similar reform has taken place in France. 
Up to the year 1937 the general set-up of the 
French system bore a marked resemblance to 
that of pre-war Germany. The French public 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 








primary schools were separate institutions with 
practically no tie-up with the secondary schools. 
The latter charged tuition fees and prepared 
their students in a seven-years course for the 
universities. Their pupils were generally drawn 
from private preparatory schools. Before the 
world war the advocates of a more uniform sys- 
tem founded the society known as the Compag- 
nons de |’Université Nouvelle and strove toward 
the establishment of a new and more democratic 
system of publie education based on merit alone. 

The French minister of education, Jean Zay, 
was instrumental in bringing about the law of 
1937, which changes the entire organization of 
French secondary education. 

The private preparatory schools, the classes 
préparatoires, are to be abolished. All candi- 
dates for the secondary schools will be required 
to have graduated from a six-year elementary 
course of the regular seven-year primary schools. 
The latter school is to be known as “Education 
of the first level,” and the secondary school as 
the “Education of the second level.” 

The first level is divided into three units, i.e., 
(1) the elementary school, (2) the raised elemen- 
tary school and (3) the continuation school. 

The regular elementary course covers a seven- 
year period. At the end of the first six years the 
candidates for secondary schools as well as those 
desiring to continue in the raised school must 
take the examination for the “certificat d’études 
primaires élémentaires.” Each candidate for 
any public office in France must present this 
certificate. No further examination is given at 
the end of the seventh year. 

Perhaps the raised school may be likened to 
our American vocational school. The course con- 
sists of a three-year curriculum offering broad 
academical subjects as well as instruction in the 
vocational field. The continuation school is 
obligatory for all students who are not enrolled 
in either the raised primary or the secondary 
schools. One of the outstanding features of this 
reform is the abolition of tuition fees. This 
affords an equal opportunity to all children 
regardless of the financial status of the parents. 

The seven-year secondary course is divided 
into three curricula: the classical, the modern 
and the technical curriculum. All three ecur- 
ricula consist of a four-year unit leading to the 
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“middle examination” and an advanced unit with 
the “bacealauréat” as the final examination in 
the classical and modern curricula. An inter- 
esting innovation is the fact that the first year 
of the secondary school is regarded as a trial 
period, during which the aptitude of the candi- 
dates for the various curricula is to be tested. 

In a preface to the law putting the reform into 
effect a recommendation is made that the exami- 
nation for the “certifieat d’études primaires 
(iémentaires” will be given at the end of the 
fifth, rather than the sixth year of the elemen- 
tary school. 

If this recommendation goes into effect, the 
duration of both the French and the German 
pre-university education will be the same, i.e., 
twelve years. In France the period will cover 
five years of primary and seven years of secon- 
dary education. In Germany the corresponding 
numbers are four and seven. 

Hans NABHOLZ 

UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK 


PRINCETON’S REVIVING “LITERARY 
SOCIETY” 


Let the glib user of the term “political union” 
upon the campus of Princeton be aware of his 
break with tradition! There are many austere 
alumni who hold with fervor that “political” can 
be no deseription of those famous halls, perhaps 
the world’s oldest college literary and debating 
societies, the American Whig Society and the 
Cliosophie Society, founded in 1769 and 1770. 
Yet the officers of those halls to-day are deter- 
mined that, to save long-declining influence in 
student life, the combined organizations must 
become one political union to represent and 
express upon public questions Prineeton’s under- 
graduate opinion. The officers know that tradi- 
tion is not with them; but they are convinced 
that a new day brings new necessities. 

Since 1890 the historic dominance of Whig 
and Clio in student activity has waned. Organ- 
ized to promote writing, oratory and debate, the 
halls for more than a century had no serious 
extra-curricular competition. But in the past 
half century unnumbered attractions, including 
the absorbing galaxy of sports, have arisen to 
occupy and amuse the student mind; eating clubs 
have attained a rank of social preeminence; and 
in an age of rapid transportation Princeton is no 
longer an isolated village. Indeed, by the time 
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of the completion, in 1893, of the present twin 
temples of marble designed to house the halls, 
literary societies had reached and passed the 
zenith of their power. In succeeding years the 
functions of the halls came to be less and less 
within the exclusive province of literary socie- 
ties; and generations of perplexed officers re- 
sorted to now one, now another, expedient to 
revive and preserve student interest. As com- 
petition undermined the appeal of student 
forensics, the halls had recourse more and more 
to the importation of prominent speakers who 
might instruct or entertain the members; but 
that indispensable cohesion of the group—which 
exists only with member participation—was 
gone. 

By 1928 undergraduate officers of the two 
halls, discouraged by perfunctory meetings and 
few interested members, were convinced that in 
merger lay the only future of the societies. 
Merger, by the very nature of the formal strue- 
ture of the organizations, presented difficulties 
with the alumni. Technically, each hall con- 
sisted of an assembly of undergraduate members 
and a senate of all alumni members; constitu- 
tional changes could be made only with the con- 
sent of both bodies. Alumni Whigs and Clio- 
sophians, remembering ancient rivalries and 
past prestige, were reluctant to vote their 
approval. Even to-day recognition of merger 
by the respective senates is provisional; but it 
is none the less effective. 

Despite the 1928 merger, the American Whig- 
Cliosophie Society found its problems greater 
than its resources. New expedients were tried 
and abandoned; prominent speakers from the 
faculty and beyond were imported, perforce, in 
the absence of student interest; one administra- 
tion attempted an expansion of activities with 
soon-flickering results. The literary society, in 
short, was dying by atrophy. 

Then came a revolt within the ranks of the 
student membership; in the spring of 1936 
sophomore John Van Ess, Jr., campaigning with 
a slogan of “efficiency, economy, morale,” was 
elected president of the combined Whig-Clio- 
sophie Society by the margin of a single vote. 
The new régime, after temporary experimenta- 
tion with division of the membership into six 
departments of separated activity, became con- 
vineced that the united halls may survive and 
serve a significant purpose only by becoming a 
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parliamentary body, a political union, to debate 
issues of the day and to take a position upon 
them. Reelected in the spring of 1937, the new 
régime continues its program of remodeling and 
reviving the ancient halls. Frankly, literary 
societies are recognized as institutions of the 
past; the Whig-Cliosophie Society is to remain 
a union without attempt to rebuild its influence 
for the purpose of future separation and subse- 
quent rivalry. The halls are being revived; but 
they are being revived as political parties, as it 
were, within a parliamentary body. To the pres- 
ent officers, “literary society” with its prepared 
debates and formal orations is now a misnomer. 

New members of the united organization are 
invited to express a preference for affiliation 
with Whig or Clio, with the understanding that, 
in general, Whig is a party representing a lib- 
eral position upon current national problems and 
that Clio is in turn conservative. Members thus 
join a parliamentary union with party affilia- 
tions. All members of the miniature parliament 
are assigned to one of four policy committees: 
foreign relations, government and business, judi- 
ciary and labor. These committees meet fre- 
quently, study national problems, hold public 
hearings and discussions at which students, 
faculty members or prominent outside speakers 
are asked to “testify,” and finally the committees 
recommend to the parliamentary body regarding 
specific issues a position which, in their judg- 
ment, Whig-Clio should adopt. 

Meetings of the political union are held once 
a month. Business routine is transacted, and 
the session is then devoted to consideration of 
the topic selected for the evening. Whig and 
Clio, as parties, take positions determined in 
aucus in advance, and floor leaders and their 
supporters resort to the play of parliamentary 
strategy to win the day. Debate is from the 
floor, and speakers are limited to two minutes; 
at the conclusion of debate the position of the 
house is voted. At the first meeting of the eur- 
rent year, for example, Whig-Clio by a vote of 
93-56 repudiated economic sanctions against 
Japan and demanded strict neutrality in the 
Far East. 

Whig-Clio is governed by a council consist- 
ing of the officers and a number of members 
appointed by the president with ratification by 
the parliamentary assembly. Proceedings are 
not secret, though attendance upon the parlia- 
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mentary union is now limited to members. Pub- 
licity of proceedings is in contrast to the tradi- 
tional secrecy of ritual, terminated in 1914, 
which intensified the rivalry between the halls. 
By a new rule, effective since campus interest 
has inereased, members who miss two consecu- 
tive parliamentary sessions are dropped. More- 
over, membership is limited to those who satisfy 
an admissions committee that they are interested 
and able to cooperate; during the current fall 
approximately 50 per cent. of the applicants 
were rejected. This policy is a contrast with 
recent eagerness to receive all students who 
would pay the membership fee, and also with 
the nineteenth century tradition that all respect- 
able Princetonians were members either of 
Whig or of Clio. At present some 240 of 
Princeton’s 2,000 undergraduates are members 
of the society. The organization operates with 
faculty cooperation but without formal faculty 
advice. 

In addition to its primary function as a par- 
liamentary union, the society is responsible for 
all debate activities at Princeton. Freshman and 
“varsity” debate teams are trained and entered 
in inter-collegiate competition. Through super- 
vision of its editorial board, indireet control is 
exercised over the campus literary magazine. In 
Whig Hall, now headquarters for the united 
societies, magazines, billiard tables and a lounge 
are maintained for recreation. 

The Whig and Cliosophie Societies have trav- 
eled a long history since the days when James 
Madison and Philip Freneau, as early members 
of Whig, wrote ribald verse in satire of their 
Cliosophian rivals. That history has _ been 
studded with the names of men destined for 
high place in American life, men who were often 
deeply influenced by their training in the liter- 
ary societies of Princeton. But perhaps the 
Whig-Cliosophie Society as it exists to-day 
breaks with the form rather than with the 
spirit of tradition. Even in the heyday of pre- 
pared debates of years past, there were discus- 
sions and votes in the halls. To-day in a busy 
world young men are impatient of declamations 
by their fellows; but they are still interested in 
ideas. Whig-Clio is still breeding ideas, and 


fostering their development and expression ; only 
methods have changed with the times. 


FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS—TOKYO MEETING 
Tue seventh biennial meeting of the World 

Federation of Education Associations was held 

in Tokyo, August 2-7, 1937. The federation is 

composed of the international organizations of 
teachers of seventeen or eighteen countries. 

There were represented at the Tokyo conference 

thirty-seven different countries. The attendance 

was between 3,000 and 3,500, somewhat less than 
half of which came from foreign countries, the 
largest group being some 700 from the United 

States. 

The chief objective of the organization is the 
promotion of international understanding and 
hence of international peace. Consequently it 
was quite unfortunate that a conference was 
held just at the time that a great international 
war was breaking out in the Orient. However, 
the hosts were so courteous that the conflict was 
never mentioned in committee meeting; nor, in 
fact, so far as the writer knows, was it men- 
tioned in private conversation. 

The chief objective of the organization is ob- 
tained through the formation of personal ac- 
quaintanee between the visiting teachers and 
the teachers of the land where the conference is 
held, and through the visitation of cultural insti- 
tutions of that country. In this respect the 
recent conference was a great success since the 
attendants spent some days or weeks in visiting 
various regions in Japan. In each locality they 
were greeted by the reception committee which 
took charge of the visiting teachers and enter- 
tained them with unstinted hospitality. It can 
be said that the federation was the guest of 
Japan rather than of Tokyo. 

The organization -arrangements were most 
efficient and, despite the unexpectedly large at- 
tendance and the fact that hostilities prevented 
the visiting groups from extending their itin- 
eraries to the continent, very little confusion 
resulted and the visitors had a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing Japan than they otherwise 
would have had. Many visiting teachers pro- 
nounced the edueational exhibit the finest they 
had ever seen. The Japanese Society for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations (Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai) held a three-day forum similar to 
the International Institute so common in this 


country during the summer. The federation 
conference meetings were held in the buildings 
of the Imperial University which most effee- 
tively acted as host. , 

A number of fundamental questions are raised 
by such a conference of the federation. First: 
How can the international interests and objec- 
tives of the teachers and of the teachers’ or- 
ganizations be made effective? The fact that 
such a meeting could be held and be so suecess- 
ful at the same time that a war of aggression 
was being waged is but another evidence of the 
divergence between the interests of the masses 
of the people and of their official representa- 
tives responsible for governmental action. This 
truth was pressed home to all in attendance; so 
also was the truth that the elimination of war 
as a method of national progress and the realiza- 
tion of any effective degree of international co- 
operation depends upon preliminary intellectual 
understanding. Thus it becomes a matter 0. 
education. While the members of the feder- 
tion were impressed with the inadequacy of their 
methods and the futility of their efforts, yet 
they were but encouraged to intensify their 
efforts in the conviction that international un- 
derstanding and peace was primarily a matter 
of determining attitudes through educational 
channels. Thus the work of the teacher was 
magnified rather than belittled by the present 
situation. 

A second truth which was brought home was 
that the present organization had not yet at- 
tained even its preliminary goal; that its meth- 
ods were quite inadequate, and that its program 
was yet inchoate, but hardly less so than other 
business organizations. The federation has ob- 
jectives other than that of international peace— 
purely professional objectives. These are being 
realized through the mass conference, and its 
primary objective, that of the formation of pro- 
fessional acquaintanceship and the interchange 
of professional experience, contributes directly 
to the attainment of its social or international 
aim. As a matter of fact we have come to 
believe quite thoroughly that the only adequate 
basis for understanding between two peoples is 
that of an extensive personal acquaintanceship 
between members of the teaching force of the 
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respective countries. In this respect also the 
conference was a distinet success. 

A third gain was the realization upon the 
part of those responsible for the recognition of 
the inadequacy of their program—the inade- 
quacy of support which is responsible for the 
former deficiency. Marked progress was made 
in formulating schemes for making the organiza- 
tion more effective and in giving it a more defi- 
nite hold upon reliable objectives. 

One further gain was in the realization that 
many aspects of education represented by sec- 
tions of the federation also seek international 
ends_ through organizations of 
their own. In several fields these international 
organizations took charge of the sectional activi- 
ties of the federations. So successful were these 
that further development along this line is in- 
vited with bright prospects of achievement in 
the future, particularly in new lines of educa- 


international 


COOPERATIVE FORUM PROJECTS OF 
THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Joun W. SrupEBAKER, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and Administrator of the Federal Forum 
Project sponsored by the Office of Education, 
has announced plans that are being made for the 
further development in 1938 of adult civie edu- 
cation throughout the United States, by means 
of public forums. 

During the past year nineteen public forum 
demonstration centers were sponsored in both 
urban and rural communities of nineteen dif- 
ferent states. More than ten thousand forum 
meetings were held, attracting an attendance of 
approximately one million. Local educational 
authorities directed the programs, assisted by 
forum leaders and relief personnel, selected 
locally. 

The plan, during the remainder of the school 
year, is to conduct short-term demonstration pro- 
grams in selected centers, usually where a cluster 
of five or more communities ranging in popula- 
tion from one thousand to thirty thousand makes 
it possible for residents of several communities 
in one area to share the time of a competent 
forum leader and the costs of local administra- 
tion. Thus it is hoped to demonstrate that it is 
practical to operate forums with different pat- 
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tional endeavor such as broadcasting and the 
moving picture, and it is possible that the fed- 
eration should become an important factor in 
the directing of such new methods. Among 
these sections that should have a wider appeal 
to the related educational endeavors is that of 
the colleges and universities. Both college and 
university, large organizations as well as indi- 
vidual institutions, were represented. It is to 
be hoped that such representation will be even 
more extensive in the future and that our insti- 
tutions of higher learning may, through this 
section of the federation, find the machinery for 
achieving common international aims. 

While the place of the next biennial meeting 
of the federation was not determined, the senti- 
ment in favor of visiting Latin-America was 
quite pronounced.—Dr. Paul Monroe, president, 
in the News Bulletin of the International Insti- 
tute, Columbia University. 


terns of organization and administration to 
serve small communities. 

Approximately $1,000 has been allocated to 
each cooperative center for leadership during the 
first three-month period beginning on January 
17. In each case also relief workers are avail- 
able to assist in the programs by doing clerical 
and library work and in perfcrming other needed 
services. 

Arrangements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of cooperative forum projects in ten 
states. Tentative plans for earrying on such 
projects are being made in two others. Some 
of the states in which cooperative forums will 
be sponsored, the administrative center, name of 
the forum committee chairman and a list of 
cooperating cities and communities follows: 


Arizona: Administrative center, Phoenix: chairman, 
G. W. Montgomery, superintendent, Union High 
School District, Phoenix; cooperating communi- 
ties include: Mesa, Globe, Miami, Tempe, Chand- 
ler, Glendale and Superior. 

Illinois: Administrative center, Herrin: chairman, 
John R. Creek, superintendent of schools, Her- 
rin; cooperating communities include: Harris- 
burg, Murphysboro, Anna, Du Quoin, Carter- 
ville, West Frankfort, Johnson City and Benton. 

Indiana: Administrative center, Anderson: chair- 
man, Arthur Campbell, superintendent of 
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schools, Anderson; cooperating communities in- 
clude: Elwood, Noblesville, Alexandria, Middle- 
town and Pendleton. 

Louisiana: Administrative center, Jennings: chair- 
man, L. L. Kilgore, superintendent of schools, 
Jennings; cooperating communities include: 
Lake Charles, Crowley, Lafayette and Opelousas. 

Michigan: Administrative center, Kalamazoo; 
chairman, Loy Norrix, superintendent of schools, 
Kalamazoo; cooperating communities include: 
Vicksburg, Allegan, Otsego, Plainwell, Marshall, 


Kellogg Agricultural School, Albion and 
Dowagiae. 
Pennsylvania: Administrative center, Tyrone: 


chairman, W. W. Eisenhart, superintendent of 
schools, Tyrone; cooperating communities in- 
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clude: State College, Lewistown, Clearfield and 
Lock Haven. 


Some additional communities which are de- 
veloping their own forum plans under the aus- 
pices of local school systems, universities or 
libraries, have received the assistance of relief 
workers. Under this plan the costs of forum 
leadership and administration are paid by the 
sponsoring agency and relief workers are 
selected in the local community. The purpose 
of this phase of the program is to stimulate the 
growth of locally supported forums and the 
promotion of this type of education through 
established educational institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN PROB- 
LEMS AND INTERESTS OF 
ADULT STUDENTS 

Because of the rapid growth in adult educa- 
tion in recent years, educators are giving serious 
consideration to the problem of curriculum con- 
struction in adult schools. As a preliminary 
step, several surveys have been made to deter- 
mine the needs and interests of adults. One of 
these was conducted by Dr. Symonds? at Teach- 
ers College, where he asked a group of graduate 
students in education to rank certain items as to 
the degree to which these items constituted prob- 
lems or interests to them. The purpose of the 
present study is to determine whether or not the 
problems and interests of the Teachers College 
group are representative of the problems and 
interests of the population in general. 

Fifteen areas of human concern were listed on 
questionnaires, copied verbatim from Symonds’s 
report of the areas used in his study. Students 
were asked to rank these areas, first as to the 
degree to which each constituted a problem to 
him, and seeond as to the degree to which each 
was a source of interest to him. Regarding the 
choice of these fifteen areas of concern Symonds 
Says: 

These fifteen areas were not haphazardly selected 
but were chosen to represent fields under which the 
major life problems may be classified. It is the 
writer’s belief, after a painstaking survey and 
review of the various ‘‘normative’’ sciences—anutri- 


1P. M. Symonds, Teachers College Record, 38: 
144-151, November, 1936. 


tion, hygiene, family adjustments, mental hygiene, 
religion, ete.—that under the list of fifteen head- 
ings used in this study may be fitted practically 
all the more significant problems and conflicts in 
contemporary human life. The exact statement of 
each problem area is given below, as the rankings 
obtained are undoubtedly conditioned in part by 
the way in which the problem areas were phrased.2 


Personal Problems 


1. Health. Eating, drinking, exercise, posture, 
sleep and rest, air and temperature, sunlight, 
clothing, bathing, care of special parts, clean- 
liness and prevention of disease, excretion 
elimination, use of drugs. 

2. Sex Adjustments. Love, petting, courtship, 
marriage. 

3. Safety. Avoiding accidents and injuries. 

4. Money. Earning, spending, saving, ete. 

5. Mental Hygiene. Fears, worries, inhibitions, 
compulsions, feelings of inferiority, phantasies, 
ete. 

6. Study Habits. Skills used in study, methods 
of work, problem solving. 

7. Recreation. Sports and games, reading, arts 
and crafts, fellowship and social activities, 
hobbies. 

8. Personal and Moral Qualities. Qualities lead- 
ing to success, qualities of good citizenship. 

9. Home and Family Relationships. Living har- 
moniously with members of the family. 

10. Manners and Courtesy. Etiquette. 

11. Personal Attractiveness. Personal appearance, 
voice, clothing. 

12. Daily Schedule. 
hours in a day. 


2 Ibid., p. 144. 


Planning the twenty-four 
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13. Civic Interests, Attitudes and Responsibilities. 

14. Getting Along with Other People. 

15. Philosophy of Life. Personal values, ambi- 
tions, ideals, religion. 

Symonds tested 184 graduate students in edu- 
cation, including 73 men and 111 women. They 
ranged in age from 21 to 55 with a median at 
31.1 and the middle 50 per cent. lying between 
26.6 and 38.3. The notable fact about this 
group is the fact that vocationally they are an 
homogeneous group and, supposedly, a highly 
selected group. 

The present study was conducted at Polytech- 
nie Evening High School in Los Angeles, an 
institution centrally located in the metropolitan 
area, thus drawing to its student-body a fair 
cross-section of the populace. The group num- 
bered 170 students, 108 men and 62 women. 
Vocationally they ran the gamut from unskilled 
labor to professional workers. There were 22 
unskilled laborers in the group, 43 skilled trades- 
men, 13 students, 26 clerical employees, 18 
stenographers and secretaries, 3 accountants, 9 
unemployed persons. The professional group 
included 1 social worker, 4 nurses, 1 attorney, 
1 pharmacist, 1 chiropractor and 3 engineers. 
The rest of the subjects were salesmen, house- 
wives or owners of small private businesses. The 
median age for this group is 26.25 with a range 
from 17 to 55 with the middle 50 per cent. lying 
between 20 and 35 years. Thus the group used 
in this study was younger than the Teachers Col- 
lege group but represented a greater spread as 
to age than that group. 

The data were handled by finding the average 
rank for each item and the standard deviation 
from that average. Symonds has observed a 
tendency to rank high those items appearing first 
on the list and low, those appearing last. He 
has devised a method of correcting for this fac- 
tor® and has applied that correction to the aver- 
ages used in his study. Accordingly, the same 
correction was applied to means obtained in the 
present study in order that the results of the two 
studies might be comparable. 

Table I presents the essential facts with re- 
gard to the differences between the Teachers 
College group and the present group with regard 
to problems. 


8 P. M. Symonds, Jour. Educ. Psychol., 27: 445- 
449, September, 1936. 
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TABLE I 
AVERAGE RANKING OF FIFTEEN ITEMS FOR PROBLEMS By 
GRADUATE COLLEGE STUDENTS AND Non-Cot- 
LEGE ADULTS 
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7. Recreation . 8.08+.16 8.83+.24 + .75 .30 
8. Personal Qual- 
REMNN cocoa. s 7.93+.20 6.72+.18 -1.21 .26 
9. Family  Rela- 
tionships . 8.29+.21 7.75+.22 — .54 .30 
10. Manners .... 10.10+.16 9.06+4.16 -1.04 .25 
11. Personal At- 
tractiveness 8.11+.17 8.65+.18 + .54 .25 
12. Daily Sched- 
- Serer 7.81+.22 9.20+.22 +1.39 .32 
13. Civie Respon- 
sibility .. 8.19+.19 8974.15 + .78 .2% 
14. Getting Along 
with Others 8.13+.20 8.05+.20 — .08 .26 
15. Philosophy of 
BMGO << 06:0 6.12+.23 610+.22 — 02 .32 





* A minus (—) indicates a higher ranking for the col- 
lege group; a plus (+) a higher ranking for the non- 
college group. 

Money is the major problem for both groups. 


In this regard, Symonds has said: 


It may be argued, of course, that students, for 
the most part not earning during their year of 
study, feel the pinch of economic circumstances 
more acutely than would a group of employed 
citizens. This conclusion can not be gainsaid 
directly from the data, but the consistency of the 
results with different groups gives additional 
weight to the evidence that the high place of money 
as a problem for this group is not due to the fact 
that they are students.4 


Findings of the present study would seem to 
bear out this statement. From the high rank 
assigned to money as a problem Symonds con- 
cludes that vocational education should be the 
first demand on adult education.’ According to 
the statement of the money problem as it ap- 
peared on the questionnaire it would seem that 
the study of consumer economies and investment 
problems is also needed in the adult curriculum. 

In both studies philosophy of life was ranked 
second as a problem and first as an interest. 
Rightly, then, has Symonds econeluded that 
“Adult education must satisfy the demand for 
better perspective of the meaning of life through 

4P. M. Symonds, Teachers College Record, 38: 


144-151, November, 1936. 
5 Ibid., p. 147. 
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courses adjusted to the level of the average man 
on ethies, psychology, philosophy, sociology, bi- 
ology and the like.”® These courses, however, 
must no longer be offered in colleges alone, as has 
been the tendeney in the past, but should be 
introduced rapidly into the curriculum of the 
popular adult school. 

Personal and moral qualities rank significantly 
higher as a problem to the present group than 
they do for the Teachers College group. So also 
does the item of manners. The college and pro- 
fessional man has more poise, and has developed 
more of the “qualities leading to success” than 
has the non-college man. It is the responsibility 
of the adult school to provide for its students, 
through social activities and extra-curricular 
organizations, opportunities to gain poise and 
leadership and to develop those personal and 
moral qualities which lead to success and good 
citizenship. 

Safety, also, is a greater problem for the stu- 
dents included in the present study. This is 
probably due to the fact that this group includes 
a large percentage of laborers, both skilled and 
unskilled, men and women who work with 
machinery and who are all too familiar with the 
hazard of industrial accidents. A challenge to 
industry as well as the school and possibly a 
cooperation between the two is indicated here. 

Daily schedule and recreation both constitute 
greater problems for the college group. This is 
due, probably, to the greater demands made 
upon the time of professional workers. 

Table II presents the average rankings for in- 
terests as indicated by the two groups studied. 

Civie responsibility, not a serious problem for 
either group, is, however, a source of interest to 
both. The college group is significantly more 
interested in this area of concern than is the non- 
college group. The educational application of 
this fact will depend upon the educational phi- 
losophy dominant in curriculum construction. 
If it is the aim of adult education to serve only 
those needs or interests already felt by students, 
then relatively few courses in social sciences need 
be included in the curriculum, since civic respon- 
sibility ranks tenth as an interest and twelfth as 
a problem. If, however, the dominant philoso- 
phy holds that the school should condition the 
interests of students to the end of better citizen- 


6 Ibid. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE RANKING OF FIFTEEN ITEMS FOR INTERESTS BY 


GRADUATE COLLEGE STUDENTS AND Non-COL- 
LEGE ADULTS 
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* Plus (+) indicates a higher ranking by non-college 
es minus (—) a higher ranking by college stu- 
ents. 


ship, then many social science courses will be 
needed to raise the present level of interest in 
this field. 

Symonds found that money, study and daily 
schedule rank notably higher as problems than 
as interests. Such was not the case with the non- 
college group. They apparently carry their 
daily problems into their reflective life more 
than do the college group. Perhaps the need for 
some training in mental hygiene is indicated 
here. 

Health and safety rank higher as problems 
than as interests to the non-college group; 
whereas, recreation and civie responsibility are 
greater interests. 

The next question raised by Symonds was 
“What effect has sex upon problems and inter- 
ests?” From his data he concluded that “Men 
and women by and large have the same problems 
and interests.”” A significant exception to this 
statement is the higher rank assigned by women 
to the problem of personal attractiveness. Men, 
on the other hand, are more interested in sex 
adjustments. The non-college group indicated 
the same unanimity in regard to problems. With 
regard to interests, however, the non-college 
group displayed several significant differences 


7 Ibid., p. 149. 
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between the sexes. Though the men in this 
group, as in the college group, are significantly 
more interested in sex adjustments, they are also 
more interested in safety. This is probably due 
to the fact that the non-college group included 
many men who are employed in mechanical 
trades. 

Women, on the other hand, are more interested 


in personal attractiveness. Here again is the 


tendency of the non-college group to make their 


problems also their interests. Little implication 


for education ean be drawn from these differ- 
Table III shows the 


ences between the sexes. 
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Health and safety are greater problems than 
interests to the average adult, whereas recreation 
and civie responsibility are interests rather than 
problems. The college graduate, on the other 
hand, finds money, the daily schedule and study 
to be greater problems than interests, and igs 
interested in, rather than concerned about phi- 
losophy, civie affairs and character qualities. 

Women, regardless of education, are more 
interested in personal attractiveness than men, 
while men of varying educational status are uni- 
versally more interested in sex than are women. 
Tn this regard Symonds comments that “Interest 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE RANKING OF FIFTEEN ITEMS FOR PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS BY 108 MEN AND 62 WOMEN StTVv- 
DENTS AT POLYTECHNIC EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 
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average rankings by men and women for prob- 


lems and interests. 


SUMMARY 

Money, a philosophy of life and physical 
health constitute the chief problems of the aver- 
age American adult, regardless of his educational 
status. The “rank and file” citizen is more con- 
cerned over personal and moral qualities, man- 
ners, home and family relationships and safety 
than is the college-trained individual. The pro- 
fessional man, on the other hand, needs assist- 
ance with the problems of recreation and plan- 
ning a daily schedule. 

The non-college person is more interested in 
safety, money and manners than is the college- 
trained professional worker. In short, the non- 
college person tends to keep his problems before 
him more consistently and concentrate his inter- 
est upon them more than does the professional 
person. The average citizen is not so interested 
in mental hygiene, civie responsibility, health, 
sex or daily schedule as the college graduate. 


in sex is direct with men and more indirect with 
women.”® Among the non-college group, sex 
accounts for a greater difference with respect to 
safety, money and manners. 
Wm. Q. OspurN 
FLORENCE E. Murpuy 
POLYTECHNIC EVENING HigH SCHOOL 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


8 Ibid., p. 150. 
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